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For in formation and 
Jull descriptions of 


The Leading Text Books 


A Great Catalogue 


Over 2,cco volumes are described 
in the 21 sections of our Des- 
criptive Catalogue. These are 

ublished separately. The sub- 
jects are: 

. Reading 

. Supplementary Reading 

. Arithmetics 

. Higher Mathematics 

. Penmanship, etc, 

. Geography 

. History 

. Spelling 

. English Language 

. Drawing 

. Music 

. Book-keeping 

. Ancient Language 

. Modern Language 

. Science 

. Botany 

. Philosophy, Psychology, etc. 

. Civics and Economics 

. Pedagogy, Re-ords, etc. 

. Elocution 
. Maps and Charts 


On application, we will mai 
those which intcico. pone 

American Book Company 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago 


Two Thousand School and 


They are helpful bdoks, 


* OF * AMERICA * 


Address the American Book Company, whose Great Catalogue describes over 


College Text Books. 


These books occupy the front rank in school literature. 
They meet every reasonable educational requirement of every American school. 


They embody, in the most practical form, the latest and best methods of teaching. 


and enable the teacher to obtain the best results. 


They are the best books. 


They are the cheapest books, 


Write for the Catalogue Section that describes books on the subject in which you are particularly inter- 


ested. It will be mailed free. 


classes correspond with us. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


If you are desirous of selecting the BEsT and CHEAPEST books for your 


No matter what the branch of study, we can help you. 


American Book Company 


Please mention JoURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





IN 95 
Numbers, 


English Classic Series. 


For Classes in English Literature, Reading, Grammar, &c. 
AND AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
ee ) 


Irving’s Westminster Abbey, and 
With biographical | 


EDITED BY EMINENT ENGLISH 





e 
No. 91. Tennyson’s The Holy Grail, and Sir 


Galahad, With portrait and biographical 
sketch of author, critical opinions, introduction | 
to IDYLS OF THE KING, and prefatory and ex- 

planatory notes. Price, 12 cents. INo 


No, 92, Addison’s Cato. With biographical | 


No. 93. 
Christmas Sketches. 
sketch of autbor, plan of We tminster, intro 
ductory and explanatory notes, and iilustra- 
tions. Price, 12 cents. 

. 91-95. Macaulay’s Earl of Chatham — 

Second Essay. With portrait aod wegreee- 

feal sketch of Macaulay, introductory, histor- 
sketch, history of the play. , ams, and ex ical,and explanatory notes (Double number, 
planatory notes. Price, 1 bound in boards) Price, 24 cents. 


Full pats neko aiden will be sent on application to the Publishers. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St., N. Y. 


H. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





THE SHELDON SERIES. 


THE BEST AND FRESHEST TEXT-BOOKS IN THE MARKET. 
Sbeldon’s Modern School Readers. be Elements of Grammar and 
Sheldon's Word Studies: Composition. 

Sheldon’s Arithmetics. |A New Series of German Text.Books. 

Sheldon’s Algebras. By Prof. H. J. & J. A. SCHMITZ. 

Sheldon’s Graded Examples in Arithmetic Hill's Elements of Rhetoric and Compo- 

Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic.| Hill’s Blements of Logic. [sition. 

Olney’s New Elementary Geometry. Hill’s Elements of Psychology. 

Avery’s First Principles of Natural Phi.| Shaw’s New History of Eng. Literature. 
losophy. (New Ed.] The Great English riters, by Dr. Backus. 

Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. | Wayland's Political Economy. Revised. 

Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. Chapin’s First Principles of Political 

Avery's Complete Chemistry. conomy. 

Patterson’s Advanced Grammar and Rhetoric. 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








— = SS saenemnsac 
=" PROFESSIONAL PEN 
Fine points and extra elastic. 
Produces smooth writing. 
An acquisition for teachers. 


FOR CALE BY ALL STATIONER 
RICES MODERATE. ~ 


ESTERBROOK’S No. Al PROFESSIONAL PEN. 


No. Al : No, Al : No, Al 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


SSD 

For plain and ornamental writing. 
Makes fine and heavy lines. 

Just the pen for school use. 


26 JOM. a STREET, NEW YORK. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 








HNGLISH 


WORDS 


By Prof. CHARLES F. JOHNSON. 


“T have long felt the need of a new 
text-book on our ‘English Words,’ and 
I thank you for publishing and sending me 
Professor Johnson’s. It is the best I have 
seen for a short, practical course; and I 
intend to use it with my next class,” — 
|W. C. Sawyer, Prof. of English, University 
of the Pacific, California, 


FRANKLIN SQuaRE, New York, 1892. 





Descriptive circulars of “ English Words” 
will be forwarded to any address on re- 
quest, or a sample copy of the book itself 
if wanted for examination with a view to 
introduction, will be sent, carriage paid, on 
receipt of 60 cents. Correspondence with 
reference to its use as a class-book is in- 
vited by the publishers 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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EKIMER & AMEND, 


New York. 





Importers and Manfrs. of 


205—211 Third Avenue 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


- vel. 
“My Soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.’”’—James Russell Lowe 





Prepared according to Prof. Percy 
Brain and Wheat Germ, is conceded by scientists superior to a 
cause it is obtained in the pure state from Animal an 
so > ae factured from minerals in the laboratory. The formu 


; la is printed ou the label. 
For nearly thirty years leading physicians have prescribed this 








APPARATUS, 





Brain and Nerve Food, 


Relieving all forms of Nervous Disease, Brain Weariness, Impaired Vitality, Bronchitis, Night Sweats 
and as a Preventive of Consumption 








Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


None genuine without this signature printed on the label: t~ 


Ege) | ; ‘ It restores, and sustains in 
iis | Chemicals, Minerals, &c.| vigor, Mental and Physical Powers, prevents Nervous Prostration. 
. - Descriptive pampblet, with indorsements of the world’s best 0. 
Brain-workers, sent free. Sold by Druggists. Sent by mai) ($1.00) y 
SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, | from 56 West 25th St. Avoid imitations and substitutes, 
—- _——_—_——__ 


» CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


’g formula, from the vital princ!ples of the Ox 
ll other tonics, be 


d Vegetable Life,—not manu 


ed 


Your Coucw 


Has not yielded to the various rem. 
edies you have been taking. {t 
troubles you day and night, breaks 
your rest and reduces your strength, 
Now try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
before the bronchial tubes become 
enlarged or the delicate tissues of 
the lungs sustain fatal injury. As 
an anodyne and expectorant, this 
preparation has no equal. It soothes 
the irritated membrane, promotes 
expectoration, and induces repose. 





iG Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Micr Dp 





Chemical 
Apparatus, 


<I> 


Pure 
g Chomicals, 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


ELECTRICAL 
Apparatus *" S2testecre.catoen 


Small Motors, Dynamos, «c. 
Descriptive Catalogue on application. 
Mention this Journal. 


The HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 
92 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 











An Extraordinary Raxor. 


Has been invented by the QUEEN’S OWN COM- 
PANY of England. The edge and body is so thin 
and flexible as never to require grinding, 
and hardly ever setting. It glides over the face like 
velvet, making shaving a luxury. It is creating a 
great excitement in Europe among experts, who pro 
nounce it PERFECTION. §200 in buffalo handle; 
$3 00 in ivory. og? razor, to be genuine, must bear 
onthe reverse side the name of NATHAN JOSEPH, 
641 Clay Street San Francisco, Cal., the howe | place in 
the United States where they are obtained. Trade 
supplied; sent by mail, 10c. extra or C. O. D. 





UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, (== 
PHILOSOPHICAL, | Place - 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL | Sour Orders 
APPARATUS. | NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 





GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


9 > 
Depot Mla lal aes ae ae ae 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 





macHine IN Usk ~©FOR SCHOOLS, — teed ana’siate Pencs. 
For Sale by Manufactured by 


G.S. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPA 


GOULD & COOK, 
NY, Leominster, Mass. 
., Philadelphia. 
W.A. onan fee, Fi es Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
182 Wabash Avenu, Chicago. ! chines on trial to responsible parties. 


Barnes’ Machinery. CHOOL FURNITURE, 


iat eared BLACKBOARDS, 

Saws, Circular Saws, SCHOOL APPARATUS, 

etc. Specially adapted MAPS, CLOBES, 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 


for use in /ndustrial 
and Manual Trainin 

And the best assortment of School Supplies 
to be found in the United States. 


, Schools. ™ Specia 
prices to Educational Ieotiations. . 
J. L. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


Catalogue and Price List free by mail. 
STUDYLAW 
ut 











949 RUBY STRERT, ROCKFORD, ILL. 





Imported Photographs 


from Europe, to il'ustrate | 
Archzology, History, | 
Architecture, and Art. 
Photographs from Egypt | 
and Greece, for Colleges | 
anc Schools, a specialty. 
Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue. 
A. M. LUMBARD. 
New Bedford, Mass. | 








W. F.& JOHN BARNES CO., 
ome. 






Take a Course in the 
Sprague Correspondence 
hool of Law.(ncorporated.) 
Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 
J.COTNER,JR.,Sec'y, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
618 Whitney Block. 








ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILBEI 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 









Andrews’ 
Globes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the 0. 8 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS MFG COMPANY 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near 14th St, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
415-221 Wahasb Ave. Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 
611 Washington 8t., Boston. 








EAC HH ERS Have you seen the new 
» game on Animals, 
** Our Friends in Fur” ?¢ 
Published by Cc. R. GROW & CO., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted, 
Writ? for Catalogue and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0, 
Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 

















INSTANT RELIEF. Cure in 15 days. 
Never returns. No purge. No Salve. No 
im gett Remedy mailed free. Address 


REEVES, Box 3290, NewYork City, NYY. 





~ Send 25 cts. in stamps for a copy. It will surely please you. Address 


FOR MAGIC LANTERNS, and other new features worth 
A knowing about. Catalogue free, Mention this paper 
J.B. COLT & CO ,16 Beekman Street,New York, 


—— FOR —— 


Washington’s Birthday, 


Including “* THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS ” 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP.  , . . Paper ; price, 25 cents. 


Washington’s Birthday has by the logic of events given character to the N 

of the schools of the land. Without doubt you will doubt the day by some ert ee 4 
book that will furnish you with just such an exercise as you want. : on 
A Manual of nearly 60 pages. Liberal discount when ordered in quantities. 














EXTHROISES 


waa — FOR — 


The American Flag. | Washington's Birthday. 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 
A Manual of 30 pages. ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ; . Paper ; price, 30 cents. 


Both sent to one address for 30 cents. 











Address all orders : 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
3 ‘Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. 


25 cts. 
ts 132 pp. 25 cts. 
Complete exercises arranged for schools by Herny R. P 


THANKSGIVING, 
CHRISTMAS. 
MOTHERS DAY (with Music). 
STATE DAY. 
FRANKLIN, 





ATTINGILL, editor of Michigan School Moderator 


FLAG DAY (Music-—Flag Drill), 
DECORATION DAY. 
PENMANSHIP Day. 
ARBOR DAy. 
WHITTIER. LINCOLN, 


H. Ff. PATTENGILLI,, Lansing, Mich. 








SEND FOR SAMPLE. 


R, H. GALPEN, 





190 SONGS fora2centstamp Hos & Yours, Capa, © 


Blackboard Cloth, 


Manufacturer of Blackboards, 


The worst cough 


Can Be Cured 


by the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Dr. 
J. G. Gordon, Carrol Co., Va., writes: “| 
use Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my practice, 
and pronounce it to be unequaled as a rem- 
edy for colds and coughs.” 


“After the grippe—cough. This was my 
experience —a hacking, dry cough, with an 
incessant tickling in the throat, keeping me 
awake nights, and disturbing the household. 
I tried a great number of ‘cough-cures,’ but 
they gave me only temporary relief. At last 
I concluded to take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
and before I had used half a bottle, I had 
my first all-night sleep. I continued to im- 
prove, and now consider myself cured.” — 
A. A, Sherman, Coeymans, N. Y. 


By Using 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, many have been 
saved from fatal illness. 

E. D. Estabrooks, Canterbury, N. B., says: 
“In the winter of 1859 I was a surveyor of 
lumber in Sacramento, Cal. Being consid- 
erably exposed, I took a bad cold accom 
panied with a terrible cough. I tried several 
remedies, but they failed to cure me, and it 
was thought I was going into a decline. On 
the advice of a friend, 1 began to use Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, and less than half a bottle 
completely cured me.” 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





Number Cards. 


By A. E. WINSHIP. 





For ADDITION, SUBTRACTION, 


15,000 Examples in this simple Card. 


P 10 cts. per doz. 
PRIOB: 60 cts. per 160. 





Teachers’ Card Companion. 





By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


This “Card Companion” tells the teacher precisely 
how to find all these examples and how to use the 
‘* Number Card.” The teacher only needs this which 
costs but 10 cents. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


IRCULAR CHART on Longitude and Tine, 


A novel device for explaining the above subject. 
Useful both in Arithmetic and Geography. 
Needed _by every progressive teacher of these brai- 
ches. For reat circular, price, etc., address 
JOHN A. CALLAHAN, Holyoke, Mass. 
of the Home 


COMPOUND INTEREST st ‘om: 


Loan Association (assets 675.000), double in 
value in seven years, Can be withdrawn with accrued 
interest anytime on 30 days notice, This form of 1D- 
vestment pays nearly three times as well as an ordinary 
savings bank Pamphlet, with highest references, free 
H. F. NEWHALL, Manager,533 Drexel Building, Phila. ?* 


H ives to primary 
The Kindergarten Magazine &'vss ‘oP 
cal helps: ** Typical Primary Lessons,” Sarah A. 
Griswold, Cook Co. Normal ; “Color and Form, 
Josephine C. Locke ; ‘‘ Science Lessons,” Edw. 
G. Howe ; and other articles by the best write’, 
adapting kindergarten methods to primary work 
One year, $1.50; 3 months trial, 30 cts. _KINDER: 
GARTEN Pus. Co,, 277 Madison St., Chicago. _ 








Certificates 














ERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt: 
V A first-class boarding ‘school for both —. 
Delightful location, complete outfit, thirteen teacher’ 
Four courses, Classical, Academic, Music, Art. Prepare 
for any college. Gymnasium, Military Drill under U. > 
Army officer. Well stocked farm in connection. { 1 
best school for your boy and girl. Addresa the Principal 

GEO. A. WILLIAMS, Pb.D. 








3 E. (4th St., New York, 


H Prizes 
N.Y 


yr 


GENTS make [00 PER CENT and win $748 CAS 
on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Me 


Sample free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 8 © 


MULTIPLICATION, AND DIVISION. 
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(Written for the JOURNAL.] 
IN MOSSY CUPS.* 


BY IDA M. GARDINER, 
Sweet friends, whose smiles have come to me 
Jast as the Old Year dieth, 
Within these tiny, mossy cups 
The New Year’s lesson lieth. 


On massive rock the road beside, 
They lived their lives out greenly 
Nor dreamed that on December’s day, 

When sunset died serenely, 


To give their life for love's sweet sake, 
Should come life’s crown of joy to make, — 
Life’s deepest need confessing. 


The fable, he who rans may read, 
Across the sweet cups gleaming, 

That our supremest moment comes 
When we are little dreaming. 


To be ourselves, eweet, brave, and true, 
And do each day’s new daty, 

Shall weave for us life's crown of joy, 
Its glory and its beauty. 


Life’s purpose all attained at length, 
To give, for love's sweet sake, our strength, 
Be our divinest blessing. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





Supt. W. S. Eversouie, Wooster, O.: The best expe- 
dients are suggested by immediate needs. 


Surr. J. M. Greenwoop, Kansas City, Mo.: The 
most successful business or professional man, in looking 
back over his past career, will pick out in his own under- 
takings more failures than successes. 


Supr. I. Freeman Hatt, Leominsier, Mass.: Good, 
wholesome teaching, interesting work,—in a word, swn- 
shine in the schoolroom, has done, and will do, more to 
keep children in school than all other means combined. 


Supt. J. L. Hottoway, Fort Smith Ark. : The edu. 
cated man is a factor in the development of material re- 
sources and in the utilization of the products of industry 
which the ignorant hand and brain would allow to go to 
waste. 


Rost. F. Leiauton, Fall River (Mass ) High School: 
The ability and skill to use understandingly the ordinary 
books of reference and the best works of literature ought 
to be considered one of the most essential and practical 
parts of a high school education. 


Supt. J. H. Coturns, Springfield, Ill. : Moral princi- 
ples are not inculeated in the schoolroom by set lectures, 
but they can be taught in connection with every exercise. 
Nothing can accomplish so much in this direction as the 
upright example of a true and earnest teacher. 


Supr. F. B. Gautr, Tacoma, Wash.: I know of no 
specialist more expert, of no artist more artistic, of no 
teacher more deserving of special recognition on the part 
of the law, than the first primary teacher who starts the 
little people aright upon the highway of knowledge. 


Union Sianan, Chicago: Women’s names appear this 
year for the first time on the list of vice-presidents and 
on the board of directors of the National Educational As- 
sociation ; probably a tardy recognition of the fact that 
eighty-one per cent. of all public school teachers in the 
country are women. 


——e 





Strate Supr D. L. Krenue, Minnesota: Sisters of 
charity are religious persons, and as such have no place 
in the public school to propagate religious doctrine, but if 
they be women of education and teaching ability, it lies 
wholly within the authority of the board to employ them 
to do the legitimate work of the school. 








A TALK WITH WRITERS. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


It is hardly too much to say that there are half a 
million would-be-writers in America to-day. There is a 
fascination in seeing one’s name attached to an article for 
the first twenty times that is inexplicable. Reverence for 
authors has been sadly dissipated ; not so with reverence 
for authorship. Not one in twenty who aspire to it ever 
gets into print over his own name except in a ‘' Peoples’ 
Column” ; not one in twenty of those who do ever gets so 
much as a note of thanks; not one in twenty of those 
who are welcomed by editors ever gets paid for his work ; 
not one in twenty cf those who are paid gets enough to 
keep him in stationery ; not one in twenty of those whe 
are fairly paid for what they do finds a market sufficient 
to keep him in clothes; not one in twenty of those who 
have an abundant market can find themes enough to give 
him a living. 

From the above estimate all “literary hacks” who sell 
their pen by the hour are omitted. Newspaper work 
and much of the detail work on periodicals is drudgery 
of the worst kind, and lacks the faintest flush of literary 
fervency. The only satisfactory literary work is that 
which is passed upon disinterestedly by another, and is 
accepted and paid for because it is better than the ninety- 
nine other articles that are rejected. This fascination 
does not last, but it is a genuine delight while it continues. 
To help any man or woman to the enjoyment of it is a 
luxury. 

It is true that habit makes disagreeable things easy, 
but we do not believe that even Edward W. Bok, who 
declines nineteen thousand manuscripts a year, ever says 
“send it back” without a chill of regret that another 
writer must be disappointed. Why, then, is it so difficult 
for aspiring writers to make a place for themselves? 
Because so few have anything to say. 

So few say what they might say. 

So few know how to say what they have to say. 

So many criticise. 

So many theorize. 

So many try to philosophize. 

So many try to write “ fine things.” 

So many pad a simple thought. 

So much is crude. 

So much is “ polished.” 

So many hash old material. 

Every editor in America has sent him probably twenty 


craving more matter. 
ically weeps because he has not just what he needs. 
where all the writers come from, and when he is through, 


craves. 


wishes. He will never tell you. 
the sense that he can tell a stranger. 


need that they can furnish. It is a great luxury for an 
editor to find in his mail just such an article. 


always looking for it. 


school affairs as in all its other interests. 
of this change is now beyond question on the part of all 


dations. 
ing, ventilation, and sanitary arrangement. 
furniture combines comfort and beauty. 


he wonders that somebody has not sent him what he| education. 
So much writing, so little of it available! It is|tion are development and power, rather than knowledge 
useless to write, as so many do, asking the editor what he|and information; a training of all the mental faculties 
He does not know in|rather than memory alone; a constant appeal to intelli- 

What he desires is| gence and thought, even with little folks; while physical 
that some regular reader, or at least some one who knows/ culture and character-building receive due attention in 
his constituency well, should see just what his columns] our best schools. 


once. This is a luxury also. (3) Those that are so good 
that he can use them some time, and he accepts them. 
These accumulate on his hands, and some of them bring 
him to grief. There is no reason why they are not used, 
only they are not. They are good for any time, hence for 
no particular time. An author gets impatient. Editor 
promises to use it soon. He does not. The author writes 
again, and in desperation he either forces it in or returns 
it. (4) Articles that he can use, and that he would like 
to use, but concerning which if genuinely honest he would 
say he probably never should use. He retains the manu- 
script, throws out encouragement, and is ultimately dis- 
gusted that it was not put in the second class at once. 

Now there are five hundred publications in America, 
every one of which is anxious to pay for just what it 
wants. The demand .is for intellects that will focus 
thought and expression to the satisfaction of editors. 
The chances are ninety-nine to one hundred that you can- 
not do it, but it may be worth your while to try for that 
one chance, 








THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


BY A. W. EDSON. 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 


The conduct of our public school system is not a ques- 
tion to be settled once and forever, like the position and 
magnitude of a fixed star, or the truth of some mathe- 
matical calculation. It is rather a constantly devel ping 
art, which must adapt itself to the ever-varying conditions 
of public need. 

The greatest foe to any advancement is self-satisfac- 
tion. Given a superintendent, school board, or commu- 
nity perfectly satisfied with the schools as they are, and 
inferior work and results may safely be predicted. The 
people should desire earnestly and labor unceasingly to 
keep their schools abreast of the times, recogniszicg the 
fact that there is progress in school work as in all other 
lines; that the public school system is in a state of evola- 
tion, a constant growth. That school or school system 
which fails to keep step with the march of progress is sure 
to be left in the race. 

Some of the more recent progressive steps taken where 
the schools are at their best, are : 

(1) The substitution of the town system for the old 
district system, whereby the town is made the unit in its 
The wisdom 


thinking men. 

(2) The improvements made in the school accommo- 
Special attention is now given to proper light- 
Schoolhouse 


(3) The provision for furnishing to all pupils textbooks 


and supplies. 


(4) A recognition of the value and the hearty support 


times as much as he can use, and yet he is constantly|/accorded state normal and city training schools, and the 
For each make-up he has one/rapid multiplication of pedagogical books and educational 
hundred things that ought to go in, and yet he metaphor-| journals. 


(5) The growing sentiment in favor of skilled super- 


Every time he opens his manuscript mail he wonders] vision. 


(6) The broadening scope of what constitutes a good 
The characteristics of an intellectual educa- 


A change in our ideas of what constitutes an education, 


He is| necessitates a change in the curriculum,—additions and 
eliminations,—and a change in methods of teaching. In 
Manuscripts are of four classes: (1) Those which the|primary work especially has there been a revolation 


editor knows upon a single reading that he wants and can| within the last ten or fifteen years. A study of the child 
(2) Those that| has led to a more rational method in his instruction. The 





use immediately. These are a luxury. 





* With a basket of moss on New Year's Eve. 








he knows at a glance he can never use and can return at! principles underlying the kindergarten have materially 
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influenced the work of primary schools. The kindergar- 
ten has the spirit of the ideal home, and every child is the 
better for the training there gained. In all the common 
school branches the trend of thought and effort is to lead 
pupils to advance intelligently, easily, and rapidly, to 
deal with ideas instead of mere words. 

The studies that are comparatively new are music, 
drawing, physiology, nature study, and manual training, 
including sewing, cooking, wood and iron work. 

The three factors upon which the present and fature 
progress depends are the people, the committees, and the 
teachers. 

(1) As the people, the fathers and mothers, the tax- 
payers and voters, are the foundation of the schools, they 
should be enough interested to do their part to make 
these schools all that they may be. The public pulse 
should be quickened. Make this palse full, strong, act- 
ive, and increased vitality will surely appear. As the 
greatest foes to progress are ignorance and indifference, 
so its best friends are interest and knowledge. 

“Too many criticisms on the management and work of 
the schools are founded on insufficient knowledge of 
what is being accomplished. Frequent school visitation 
during regalar sessions will not only give the people cor- 
rect impressions of what is being attempted, but will 
prove an inspiration to the pupils, an encouragement to 
the teacher. If parants lead their children to see that 
they are interested in the school and stand by the teacher, 
cases of discipline will be few. The people can improve 
their schools by a thorough agitation of all school ques- 
tions, by ealling for light on all phases of the work, by a 
hearty approval of libaral appropriations for the support 
of schools, by keaping school in‘erests entirely free from 
politics and politicians, by the selection of the best 
men and women in the community for members of the 
school committees, and by demanding everywhere skilled 
supervision. 

(2) Asthe committee has the entire management of 
theschools, it should be composed of persons desply inter- 
ested in schools, who appreciate the difference between a 
good school and a poor one, who are willing to make a 
sacrifice of time and effort for the good of the schools, 
who have stiff backbones which will enable them to do 
the right thing, irrespective of personal or political influ- 
ences. The committee should see that there are suitable 
buildings provided and properly furnished, that an abun- 
dant supply of books, apparatus, etc., are at hand, and, 
above all, that good teachers are employed. On the the- 
ory that the schools exist for the children, the selection 
of teachers should be made entirely for the advantage of 
the children. No protest can be tso vigorous against the 
many influences often brought to bear to shape school in- 
terests. Any place is the gainer by taking at least 
twenty-five per cent. of its teaching force from outside its 
limits. New blood is invigorating and healthy. It is 
equally as necessary to remove a poor teacher as to se- 
cure and retain a good one. A tenure of office that 
secures a poor teacher in his position, irrespective of his 
efficiency or moral influence, may be a curse to any com- 
munity. The school committee should introduce into the 
school curriculum whatever promises to be of educational 
value ; it should hold tenaciously to whatever of the old 
is of value, and search diligently and persistently for im- 
provement. 

(3) The teacher can and should be an important factor 
in improving the condition of the schools. They should 
jealously guard against entrance to the ranks of any who 
are not by education and special training well prepared 
for the work. They should cultivate a professional spirit 
by thought aud study, by reading educational books and 
journals, by school visitation, by attending institutes and 
conventions. They should interest the people in the 
schools and cultivate a healthy educational sentiment in 
the community. They should refrain from any unprofes- 
sional act,—truckling to the “powers that be,” under- 
bidding on the question of salary, and the like. They 
should act as a unit, stand as a body in defence of their 
rights ; they should demand proper legislation in their in- 
terests, being leaders in all these measures instead of 
leaving everything to chance or some wild crank. 

Thus the three factors, the people, the committee, the 
teachers, working together, each doing its part fully and 
cheerfully, may advance the school interests in the near 
future to a standard as yet but dimly realized. 


A TALK TO TEACHERS. 


—— 


BY LUCY WHEELOCK. 
Chauncy Hall School, Boston. 


We see largely according to our training. The farmer 
may travel from end to end of the country and see only 
wheat-fields, while the geologist will read the history of 
the earth on its many crampled stone pages, 


‘* And a wise man can pluck a leaf, 
And find a lectare on it.”’ 


In his “ Mother Play ” Froebel has indicated the way in 
which the mother and teacher may lead the child to read 
the pages of the great story-book the Father has written. 
Activity is the very essence of a child’s nature, and he is 
first attracted by active life. Froebel suggests that a 
bird-eage be suspended above a child’s cradle, so that 
when he first begins to observe objects, the movements of 
the bird may arrest his wandering gaze and prevent that 
aimless staring into vacancy which soon becomes tiresome 
to the little one. This watching furnishes mental occu- 
pation as well, and tends to the early formation of the 
habit of observation. Later the child notices the birds, 
chickens, the pigeons in the pigeon-house, the bees in the 
garden, the butterflies, the weather-vanes turning in the 
wind, the trees waving their green branches,—all the many 
phases of the activity of nature. The child looks at all 
this and is glad in the very joy of active life; but that 
the windows of his soul may be opened and “ the ont door 
sights and sounds sweep gradual gospels in,” there must be 
the vivifying of the mother’s or teacher’s words, the con- 
nection shown between the child's own life and that of 
nature, and the final seeking for the cause of all he sees. 


Unfortunately, in the school we cannot, in most in- 
stances, take the children to these “ outdoor sights and 
sounds”; so we must bring them, as far as possible, 
within the four walls of the schoolroom. Every kinder- 
garten has its cabinet to which the children add their 
stores as well as the teacher. During the summer, col- 
lections of shells, stones, leaves and flowers are made, to 
be brought back to the kindergarten. 

Some children in an advanced class of the kindergarten, 
who had begun to see in their study of d fferent flowers 
‘how Nature loves the number five,” took away with them 
to the country, last summer, little note books, in which 
every flower gathered with five petals was to be recorded 
by making a figure 5, and there was great eagerness to 
learn how to make this mystic symbol for that purpose. 
It was decided that two sticks and a half-ring would rep- 
resent it, and then the reproduction was easy. In a few 
days two children reported seventeen and nineteen flow- 
ers each as the result of their observations, and the tiniest 
flower in a crack of the wall was quickly spied and ex- 
amined. The morning talk offers an opportunity for the 
examination of the different objects brought by the chil- 
dren ; but the teacher must have her well-defined plan 
for the year and aim at something more than the mere 
filling of the time in these conversations. This first half- 
hour is the most important in the whole day ; it furnishes 
the keynote for the whole, as all the other lessons are 
grouped about the subject introduced at this time. 

The ultimate end of these exercises, is it not to show our 
children the plain, sufficing face of Nature to lead them 
to listen to her teachings? And as Natare speaks with 
a different voice at different seasons, shall we not suit our 
lessons to her moods? And do not the objects peculiar 
to each season furnish us oar text ? 

The one word which Nature utters everywhere, at all 
seasons, is /ife ; the one truth which she te&ches as well 
by the falling leaf as by the budding trees of spring, is 
that nothing ever ceases to be; that the end of all is life, 
not death; and that everything has its own place and 
work in this great world of ours. As the utterance of 
this truth varies during the year, so let us plan our lessons. 

With the year’s scheme fully in mind, the teacher is 
able at times to vary the program according to the leading 
of the children, as they will sometimes anticipate her 


The best series of penmanship articles that has yet 
appeared anywhere willl begin in the Journal of Jan. 28 


Dr. N. A. Calkins, Ass’t. Supt. New Y 
, " , ork Clit 
write a series'of three articles upon ‘‘ The Study a ‘he 





Child in School,” the first to appear next week. As a 





specialist in this department Dr. Calkin 
in this country, 8 has no superior 


thought. In the autumn, when the kindergartens reopen 
the prominent idea in nature is surely that of fruitage, - 
the harvest. The summer has gone, the time for growth 
has ceased, the childhood of the plant-world has passed ; 
but the time for greatest usefulness has come. 

The children come to us, their hands full of the red ang 
yellow leaves from vine and tree. What have the leaves 
to tell us? In order to find out, we must know some. 
thing about them. Let us look first at some common 
leaf of nearly conventional form, as the elm leaf. 
After noticing shape and color, some sharp eyes are 
sure to see the “lines” oa the leaf, and one child 
once discovered a tree on his leaf, the mid-rib showing 
the trunk and the veins, the branches. This discovery of 
“the lines” leads us back to the great tree itself, with 
its countless little pipes carrying sap to all the leaves and 
branches. But leaves are falling and the trees are bare, 

Now we will sing “ Dear little leaves,” or, “ The Song 
of the Flowers,” 

The summer is gone and we are so old, 
That when the wind blows, we shiver with cold. 


We're in summer dress, so help us, dear trees, 
To fiod us a blanket to cover us, please. 


And the trees answer: 


You dear little things, that bloom at our feet, 

All summer you've breathed your perfame so sweet, 
Now you are tired and ready for bed, 

We'll give you a qailt of yellow and red. 


This song gives the chi'd a hint of the great truth that 
nothing dies or ceases to be of ure, that somewhere in 
some form everything in God’s creation must still exist. 
The child who has dimly felt in the dawn of life any 
great universal truth, is ready to grasp its full meaning 
when the fuller light of day comes. Surround a chili 
with truth from the very first. Says Froebel, “ All 
traths which take shape in the world are the blossoms of 
plants, whose seeds were sown thousands of yeara ago, and 
have gone on germinating for centuries before they could 
bear fruit.” The same lesson is impressed in the story 
of the acorn, which seemed to be lost when it was buried, 
but grew up into the lordly oak, the king of the foreet. 
It is illustrated again in the lesson on coal. A bit of 
stone with a fern impression upon it serves to introduce 
the story of the huge trees and ferns which lived so long 
ago, and seemed to have perished from the earth, but 
the heat and sunshine were only stored away in another 
form for a higher use. 

A lump of coal may tell its own story : 

I am as black as black can be, 
Bat yet I shine. 

My home was deep within the earth, 
In a dark mine. 

Ages ago I was buried there, 
And yet I hold, 

The sunshine and the heat which warmed 
That world of old. 

Though black and cold I seem to be, 
Yet I can glow: 

Just put me on a blazing fire, 
Then you will know. 

Every morning the opening exercises of the kindergar- 
ten lead the thoughts to some of the works of God. The 
sunshine or the rain give us our first theme. 

The cloud has its voice of teaching : 

What are you doing, white little cloud, 
Up in the heavens, sailing so proud ? 
Helping my brothers, here in the blue 
Hide the hot sunshine, baby, from you. 
Where are you going, flying eo slow, 
White cloud so lazy, I’d like to know ? 


Gathering raindrops out of the air, 
For the poor flowers, dying down there. 


When will you scatter some of the showers, 
You have been saving down to the flowers ? 


Where the Lord sends me, always I roam, 
When the Lord bids me, baby, I'll come. 

The story of the resurrection is told in the spring songs 
and poems. Each flower has its own message : The vio- 
let teaches modesty, the daffodil courage, the cowslip the 
value of little things, and the dandelion a very necessary 
lesson in this sge of materialism, that the beautiful has 
its place as well as the useful. 

In the kindergarten we find “tongues in trees, books 


in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in 
everything.” 
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EDUCATIONAL CHANGES AND TEN. 
DENCIES. 


LECTURE BY PRES. ©. W. ELIOT, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


[Reported by Miss I. M. Metcalf.] 

Lecture V.—For a century or more there have been 
schools furnishing preparation for the three learned pro- 
fessions, — the schools of law and medicine, at first pri- 
vate enterprises, and those of theology, denominational 
The new professions of to-day have necessitated profes- 
sional schools of new kinds, and the leading ones of the 
traditional three classes are now connected with the en- 
dowed universities, an association entailing many advan- 
tages in the use of libraries and laboratories, and in 
familiarity with the latest developments and the leaders 
of modern thought. The loose requirements of the past 
are replaced by systematic examinations, and success in a 
profession demands a broad foundation of general cul- 
ture, best built under the liberalizing influences of a uni- 
versity. For instance, the theological student should be 
instructed in ecclesiastical history, ethics, comparative 
religion, political economy, and the general method and 
habit of scientific investigation. 
laboratory work has quite rovolutionized the medical 
schools, and supplemented the inevitable lecture with per- 


tivated in colleges planned ‘with special reference to their 
results. Though much is said of the vast nnmber of new 
channels for women’s work, these are mostly in the line 
of manual or mechanical labor, — the only learned 
professions practically open to them being those of 
teaching and medicine. But the chief aim should be not 
the preparation of women for a great variety of special- 
ized occupations, but the development of individual 
power and the inheritances of the race. Experience has 
at least proved that selected women can successfully pur- 
sue the same lines of study as selected men, and also that 
in young women an intense intellectual life impairs 
physical vigor unless lived under favorable conditions, 
such as freedom from pecuniary anxiety, relief from soci- 
ety exactions, and humanizing social relations. 








A HINT FOR TEACHERS. 


BY AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


Teachers commonly fail to realize the magnitude of 
the educative value of illustrations and pictures. One of 


The prominence of| our editors called my attention to the subject by affirm- 


ing quite emphatically that no schoolroom could afford to 
be without Harper's Weekly. I have since employed the 


sonal observation and practice under competent and close| periodical in teaching, with satisfactory results. For 


supervision in hospitals and asylums. 


children under twelve years I found it practicable to di- 


But the raising of the standard of admission and at-| gest the article bearing upon the illustration, and then to 


tainment has, within twenty-five years, more than doubled 
the period of professional study, and at least proportion- 
ately increased its expense. The elemosynary methods 
of many theological schools, while obviating this diffi- 
culty, are injurious in their effects, and it is better that 
only those seek professional training that have means 
or ambition to assume its cost for the sake of its future 
advantages. 

The scientific and polytechnic schools meet the needs 
of students fitting for most of the new professions, and 
as they keep the practical aim very prominently in view, 
their graduates are ready for self-support at a younger 
age than those of the liberal professional schools. The 
former insignificance of professional schools was due to 
their being private ventures, to their dignity’s being ob- 
scured by the bread-and-butter element in them, and to 
their failure to build on an academic degree as a founda- 
tion. With their modern methods and standards, the 
limits of their influence cannot be predicted. 


Teaching is among the newly recognized professions, 
but, as the normal schools established for the training of 
teachers have a low standard of admission and give only 
elementary instruction, those that are to fill the higher 
positions must get their professional preparation in the 
universities. Courses of graduate instruction leading to ad- 
vanced degrees are of recent origin. The master’s degree 
was indeed given before 1869, but on very indefinite con- 
ditions and for work in absentia. But the baccalaureate 
degree no longer represents the highest intellectual 
attainment, and the best teachers and rising men of 
letters and science get an important part of their training 
by specialized work leading to a doctorate from some of 
the great universities. The growth of these graduate 
schools during the last decade has been remarkable and 
they are furnishing a class of teachers of a new type 
who will raise the standard of the secondary schools and 
exert a most beneficial effect on American scholarship in 
general, 

All the American colleges for women having arisen 
within twenty-five years, they cannot yet compete in facil- 
ities for the most advanced work with the oldest nniver- 
sities for men; yet they have produced certain beneficial 
effects. The college preparatory courses in high schools 
now benefit a greater number, and hence receive more 
cordial and efficient support ; the college work in English, 
French, and German, has been broadened and the adop- 
tion of the elective system hastened. For in women’s 
colleges that system is especially necessary, as the major- 
ity of women do not seek professional training, and, if 
their college years are divided among a great variety of 
subjects, will hardly gain that mental grasp, that strong 
and deep intellectual life, that power of consecutive 
thought, so much needed by them. 

So far the familiar methods of the men’s colleges have 
generally been followed, bat doubtless hereafter the 


explain the picture to the children; from older pupils I 
required the explanation given orally and without notes. 
I was surprised and gratified at the additions which I 
made to my own stock of eurrent and useful information, 
as well as the interest my pupils manifested. 

It is a usual experience of younger students to enjoy 
looking through the textbooks of upper classes. The 
physics, the chemistry, the physiology, the literature, the 
history, is often purloined from the advanced pupils and 
stealthily read by the intermediate and grammar school 
children, especially when several grades are roomed to- 
gether. This natural taste for a knowledge of prospective 
stadies has influenced toward the provision for simplified 
work of this kind among the lower grades ; but too much 
cannot be done to stimulate the minds of the little folks 
to research in the realms of knowledge on their own re- 
sponsibility. Children of to-day are to be congratulated 
that they are not obliged to wait until the “teen” period 
is reached before they are permitted a glimpse into the 
three kingdoms and natural philosophy. 

It is missionary work on the part of the teacher to 
bring from her library into the schoolroom an illustrated 
volume for the pupils to look at. She will carry it away 
dog-eared, finger-marked, and with torn pages ; yet, years 
afterwards, mayhap, some well-established citizen will re- 
veal to her the inspiration that book gave him. If the 
teacher is philanthropic enough to give of her time and 


good in the world. Moreover children imbibe a healthy 
respect for a teacher who knows interesting things out- 
side of the grade curriculum. The same good cannot be 
accomplished by inviting the pupils to the teacher’s room, 
for she may not command the presence of those who 
most need this sort of help; those already interested and 
appreciative will respond to such efforts. 

As I have turned the pages of Sir Robert Stawell Ball’s 
Song of the Heavens, my fancy has pictured the bright- 
ening of eyes and face among little boys allowed to look 
at its colored plates and illustrations and to hear their 
questions intelligently and pleasantly answered. The 
young minds would grow stronger, powers of observation 
would be quickened, and the child’s vocabulary would be 
increased with many terms that would serve him as oases 
in his bewildered listenings to the conversations of older 
aad learned people. Little folks are urged “to be seen 
and not heard.” It seems to me that they have to sit 
many a dinner hour or evening through, almost as much 
shut within themselves as adults among those who con- 
verse in a language unknown to them. These listening 
seasons can be made endurable and profitable for the child 
and their disciplinary advantages not be sacrificed. Let 
parents and teachers, day by day, inform the child of the 
great men and events of the time, see that he is acquiring 
a knowledge of what the terms in all departments of sci- 
ence and history stand for. Then there will be some 





*pecial aptitudes of women will be more successfully cal- 





reason in his keeping silence. Many of the most instruct. 





ive articles in juvenile periodicals are ‘skipped by the 
young readers, because the children lack sufficient funda- 
mental knowledge to half comprehend them. Witness the 
crude ideas and erroneous impressions with which they 
startle us. If a teacher has never reviewed her own 
church going, and investigated the cause which made the 
sermon four so interminable, and the causes which later 
on effected an awakening enjoyment of the sermon, it 
will be time well spent for her to do so. 

To train a child's imaginative powers and give them 
free play, “A Visit to the Moon,” is often assigned for 
a story or composition subject. Mr. Ball's book affords 
a most delightful foundation of fact for such a bit of 
writing. Thus information and growth of imagination 
can be secured at the same time. 

The following questions were suggested during the pe- 
rusal of this book. They are offered as an incentive to 
a thoughtful turning over, at least, of its pages: 


. How many stars are there ? 
How many are visible without a telescope ? 
Can we see the stars set ? 
. What was the ‘‘ Year of the Stars ’’ ? 
Who was the first noted astronomical observer ? 
. Name and locate five great astronomical observatories. 
- How long has the telescope been invented ? 
. What optical instrument is most commonly available for 
star gazing ? 
9. What instruments does an astronomer ase ? 

10 What planets were known to the ancient astronomers ? 

11. Why is not Orion visible during summer evenings ? 

12. What fraction of solar light and heat does the earth appro- 
priate ? 

13, Were the moon to disappear from the universe, where would 
it be most sadly missed? Why ? 

14, What is the name of a volcano, a plain, a valley, a desert, 
and a range of mountains, on the moon’s surface ? 

15. To whom would a transit of earth be visible ” 

16. When will the next transit of Venus occur ? 

17. What stars does the planet Mars resemble ? 

18. What minor planet was first discovered ? When ? 

19. What bave Jupiter's satellites tanght ? 

20. How did Huyghens announce his discovery of the nature of 
Saturn’s characteristic feature ? Why ? 

21. Tellthe wonderfal story of the life of the discover of Uranus. 

22. How much of a revolution has Neptune accomplished since 
it diecovery ? 

23. Give names of six famous comets, 

24, Where may meteorites be seen ? 


DAAXRwwe 





THE SUCCESSFUL THACHER. 


BY M. A. F. 


What is the great need of the age? Is it more skillful 
arithmeticians, or more honorable, upright men ? 

Of the great army of youths who leave our schools each 
year to enter into competition in all fields, what legions 
fail of their highest possibilities because of the lack of 
that principle which would make them trusted because 


knowledge also, all the more sure is she of doing great] trustworthy ? 


Which, then, is the successful teacher,—the one who 
patiently, sweetly, day after day and week after week, 
amid countless discouragements and certain lack of appre- 
ciation, trains the boys and girls under her charge to be 
useful, honorable men and women, or the one whose en- 
ergies are bent upon preparing them for examination day 
and the supervisor’s visit? Which group of children is 
the better prepared,—those who for a year have lived 
five hours a day in an atmosphere of incorruptible justice 
and right intention, who have been taught to do things 
because it was right to do them, and not because they 
were threatened with punishment; or those who have 
been goaded into high per cents. and abnormal position 
‘on view,” and who hate their teachers with all the 
bitterness of their outraged young souls ? 

“ The question is superfluous,” says one; “ There are 
no such teachers in this day and generation!” That 
voice was fromwithout. From within the ranks a chorus 
responds, “There are many such, and they wear the 
honors.” 

Within the present moon occurred this conversation,— 
it is painfally absurd, and still more painfully true. The 
subject is a woman who has long held a position of trust 
and honor in the schools of a great city. One after an- 
other her assistants have desired to be removed, willing 

to take inferior positions for the sake of the release. 

More boys than I like to count have had their schooldays 

suddenly brought to an end through some misunderstand 
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create in the child a love for knowledge rather than a 
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ing with her, while many others have left school when| would never prove 0 
promoted to her room. It is a common saying among 
the pupils that they would rather leave school than enter 


her class. Much of this is known to the authorities, and 
yet she keeps her position year after year. 
Some one asked, recently, “ Why, in the face of all 


this, is she retained?” The reply was, “She is consid- 


ered a good teacher.” ‘On what grounds?” was the re- 
joinder. “None, that I can learn, except that she is 
thorough in arithmetic.” 

Shade of Pestalozzi! She is allowed fifty minutes a 
day for arithmetic ; what with keeping the children after 


school, | aving them come up before, and running over into 


her assistant’s time, she manages to make them shine in 
her favorite study. For this she is forgiven for being the 
means of throwing a large parcentage of boys out of 
school prematurely, and makiog those who remain miser- 
able for a year. Here pupils say that she is bitter to the 
most extreme degree, except when they have company, 
and then, as one little maiden naively remarked, “she 
almost runs up and kisses the girle, she is so sweet.” 
She always insists upon kissing the girls good-bye on the 
last day of school; most of them take it as part of the 
price they pay for their freedom, but occasionally a brave 
girl refuses absolutely. In spite of her position, that 
woman is a miserable failure. 

What constitutes a successful teacher,—per cents. or 
character? Are we preparing these children for exam- 
ination or life? 








Methods for the Schoolroom. 





HINTS AND IDEAS. 
BY SEYMOUR EATON. 


I.—HOW TO TEACH THE GEOGRAPHY OF A STATE 


In literature it is customary to select a particular author, 
period, or classic for special study, extending over one or 
two terms, without regard to the fact that there are other 
periods, authors, or classics equally important. This 
method has advantages apparent to all English scholars. 
The same idea can be made use of in the teaching of 
history, geography, and other subjects. It is possible to 
teach one fractional part of a subject in such a way as to 
leave forever with the child a love for that subject and a 
longing desire to know more about it. It is now, ever 
has been, and ever shall be, the business of the teacher to 


reservoir of knowledge. The state selected for this 
“study ”’ is 
WASHINGTON. 
INTRODUCTORY QUESTIONS. 
1. Name other states named after men. 
2. Give the boundaries of Washington. ° 
3. What state at the northeast corner of the Union ? 
4. What state at the southeast corner of the Union? 
5. Why were not Pacific states settled first ? 


Size AND CoMPARISON. 

Washington is more than eight times as large as 
Massachusetts. 

Watrhington is about as large as Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut together (Fig. 1 ) 

Washington is more than twice as large as Ireland and 
is forty per cent. larger than England. 

Washington is as large as Scotland, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, and Denmark together. 

Washington has an area of 70,000 square miles. 

Washington has an inland tide-water area of 1,576 
square miles. 

Washington has a shore-line of more than 2,000 miles. 

The total area in acres is about 45,000,000. Of this, 
20,000,000 acres is heavily timbered. 


History. 

In 1502 Juan de Fuca, the Greek navigator, then in 
the service of Spain, sailed along the west coast of North 
Awerica, rounded Cape Flattery, and traversed a consid- 
erable portion of the straits now beating his name. 


About two centuries later the great English navigator,|eri Washington are found the richest and m 
Vancouver, with two vessels, explored for the first time tilled bottom lands, and in the eastern part the most fer 
the waters of that incomparable inland sea, Paget Sound. tile prairies. 

Prior to the date of its being made a territory (1853),|Commerciat Cenrers. 


of cordial feeling. 








resources, scenic beauties, and delightful climate, cannot 
be duplicated anywhere in the same extent of territory, 
was made a state in 1889. 


nearly all been attained in the past decade. The census 
of 1890 returned a population of 349,250, an increase of 
274,134, or a percentage of gain of 365. 


RESOURCES AND COMMERCE. 

The record of railway construction in this state is re- 
markable. Feats of engineering skill have been accom- 
plished that have seldom been surpassed. Four great 
transcontinental roads enter its borders, either with their 
trunk lines or valuable branches. 


f much real worth to the material 


wealth of the United States, and the proposition was once 
entertained of ceding it to Great Britain as an indication 


This new commonwealth, whose rich stores of varied 





The real growth of Washington may be said to have 


great agricultural district. The Spokane Falls afforg 
one third more water power than the combined water 
power of all the New England factories. The population 
is 30,000. 

Ellensburg. — The metropolis of the great Yakima 
Valley. Center of stock farms. 

Walla Walla.—‘The valley of waters.” Center of 
wheat district. Population, 8,000. 

Tacoma.—Noted for its remarkable growth. Situated 
at head of Paget Sound. The leading export city of the 
North Pacific coast. Population, 40,000. 

Port Tow wend.—Located at the entrance to the in- 
land part of Paget Sound. Population, 8,000. 

Hamilton.—The future Pittsburgh of the Pacific slope. 

Scattle.—The rival of Tacoma. Excellent harbor. 
Population, 50,000. The chief industry is lumbering. 

Ballard.—Situated on one of the best harbors of Paget 
Sound. Population, 2,500. 


EXERCISES. 
1. Describe three different routes from New York City 


to the state of Wasbington. 
2 What important city is nearest Spokane (1) toward 
the east? (2) toward the south? 


plain the meaning of “ Occident ” and Orient.” 
4. Locate the following cities: Blaine, Sumas, Ocosta, 


Aberdeen, and Fairhaven. 
5. Which is nearer to St. Paul, Tacoma or Boston? 


Answer without referring to a map. 
6. Name and locate the leading mountain peak in the 


state ? 
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The geographical position of Puget Sound gives a very 
powerful advantage over the ports of any other Pacific 
coast bodies of water. It is impossible to estimate the 
commercial utility of this great bay, which is one grand 
harbor from end to end and from side to side. Deep 
water and bold shores are found everywhere. 

The straits of Fuca are always open, and once within 
their waters, storms have no power to affect the least sea- 
worthy shipping. 

Here it is that the countries of the Orient, just arousing 
from a lethargy, the growth of centuries of national apa- 
thy, meet upon the most advantageous grounds the enter- 
prising spirit of the Occident. 

It is claimed for this state that it has the most valuable 
timber areas in the United States,—sufficient to supply 
all the markets of America for generations; $18,000,000 
worth of lumber was cut in 1890. 

The whole range of temperate zone products are here, 
—grains, vegetables, and fruits. 

The state of Washington leads the world in hops. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, 


7. Draw an outline map, marking rivers, sea coast, and 
chief cities. 

8. What state most closely resembles Washington in 
the character of its resources ? 

9. Compare the climate of Washington with that of 
New York state. 

10. What are the chief advantages of Puget Sound ’ 





NorE.—In the Chicago Graphic (Vol. V. No. 14), teachers will find 
some hundreds of very excellent engravings, taken direct from photo- 
£raphs, aod representing fully the cities, the commerce, and the re- 
sources of this new state. 





ARITHMETIC.* 
BY SUPT. G. I. ALDRICH, NEWTON, MASS. 


Very few people use any arithmetic, except school 
teachers in the schoolroom. The New England peuple 
attach an unwarranted degree of importance to it, and by 
it alone many teachers are judged. Arithmetic should be 
taught for a knowledge of numbers, expressions, oper 
tions, and the relations of numbers. The teacher should 





In west- 
ost easily 


The soil of the state requires no fertilizing. 





the general idea appears to bave been that the country 





Spokane,—A great milling center, and the heart of a 


have a clearly defined outline of the subject. All knowl- 
edge is based upon ex perience, and the duty is to give the 
child the largest possible amount of number experiences. 
Enlarge the scope of experience. Bring the learner face 
to face with the thing he is to know; statements about 


the thing are useless. ‘The terms used are figures of what 


* Abstract of paper before the Maine State Teachers’ Association 


3. “Where the Occident and the Orient meet.” Ex- 
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the teachers should aim to present as real life. The me- 
chanical part of arithmetic, the ciphering and doing of 
examples, requires no particular skill or knowledge. 
Practice in it gives ready reekoners, facility in counting 
numbers. Accuracy should come first, then speed and 
independence of symbols. 

There shoald be automatic aetion of themind. Mental 
arithmetic is a growing need, as giving this quick, auto- 
matic action of the mind and the freedom from symbolic 
representation. The thought side of the work has for its 
end accuracy in the reasoning processes. Speed shows 
itself in the quick penetration of problems. It is power 
rather than facility which is sought. There should be 
plenty of drill work, every bit of which should result in 
ivereased knowledge or skill. The habit of attention 
should be cultivated. 

The teacher should make the pupils plucky and self- 
reliant. Explain very little and tell nothing. Never 
send the arithmetic lessons home, for fond relatives to do. 
The great value of arithmetic is not in the acquisition, but 
in the manner of acquiring it. The rules and definitions 
of the books are complete and well worked out, orderly 
in arrangement, but they do the child absolutely no good 
if they are leerned as they stand, because they are in the 
book. In arithmetic, as in all teaching, so manage that 
the process shall value more than the knowledge that is 
produced. 





EVENING SCHOOL RULES. 


Tue evening high schools of Brooklyn have been spe- 
cially successful, and it is not the result of accident. The 
committee and principals unite for success, Principal 
Edward Bush of No. 2, for illustration, issues these 
* Rules and Regulation,” which might well govern the 
action of other principals : 


Papils are expected to attend the entire session each evening. 
In any exceptional cases special permission must be secured, by 
ticket. —— Absence mast be satisfactorily explained to the 
class instructor or to the principal——Panctual attendance is 
expected.——Students will not gather in crowds in front of 
the school building or on the premises. No lounging in the 
halls, or upon the stairs, or in the lobby, will be permitted. —— 
The first bell will be rung at 7.30 to announce the commencement 
of work. No student shall enter a recitation after 7.45 without 
special permission. ——The second bell will be rung at 8.25 when 
ladies will change classes promptly.——The third bell will then be 
ruvg, and gentlemen will pass at once to their respective rooms 
keeping to the right on the staircases; and the classes will commence 
work immediately.———T he fourth bell will dismiss the ladies for 
the evening. —— The fifth bell will be rang at 9.30, when all work 
will cease, and all classes will be dismisged in order of their rooms. 
All student will pass out quietly, without loitering in or near the 
building. ——Dauring recitations students must not leave the room 
without permission.——Students will not be allowed to change 
studies after registering in special classes, without permission from 
the principal.——-Paupils absent for two consecutive evenings must 
report to the principal ; absence five evenings forfeite membership, 
unless restored.——For violation of any of the above rules, for in- 
subordination to instructors, or improper conduct of any kiod, the 
penalty is expulsion. 





TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. What special message was sent by the President to 
Congress, Jan. 5? 

2. What was recommended in this message ? 

3. What action was taken by the Senate upon this 
recommendation ? 

4. What was done with this resolution in the House? 

5. What fact makes it difficult for us to obtain accur- 
ate information concerning the Russian famine ? 

6. What do the latest reports on this subject indicate ? 

7. What wellknown Russian novelist, aided by his 
whole family, is working for the relief of the famine 
sufferers ? 

8. What foreign ruler died at Cairo, Jan. 7 ? 

9. When and by whom was this Khedive placed upon 
the throne ? 

10. What was his character ? 

11. What proclamation was recently issued by Garza, 
the Mexican revolutionist ? 

12. Who is President of Mexico ? 
in danger from this revolution ? 

13. What is the duty of the United States troops which 
have been sent to the frontier? Have any engagements 
taken place there ? 


Is his government 


order to hear him in class, while at play he talks louder 
than any other pupil. 
I should not allow him to read in sehool unless he | From (1) and (2), by eliminatioa, 
would read so as to be heard. Let him go without read- 


not your business to make him read loud, if he can do so, 
but will not. If this pleases him let him stop after school | evident that (in the axial triangle) the angle interespted by the 
and read to you. 
room anyway whether you hear him or not. 
near a child when he reads whether you ever hear a 
word or not. 


low reading. 


—— —e — = — 





15. What United States Senator has bat eis taken 
the oath of office? Why? 

16. Whose health causes great anxiety to some of our 
political leaders? For what reason? 

17. What is the object of the proposed amendment to 
our Federal Constitution ? 

18. Where are foreign immigrants arriving at New 
York City now received ? 

19. Where was the old immigation depot ? 


ANSWERS. 


1, A message with relation to the Russian famine. 

2. That the Secretary of the Navy should be authorized to char- 
ter a vessel to carry contributions of grain to Russia. 

3. The Senate passed a resolution making effective the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion, and appropriating $100,000 for this purpose. 

4, The House refused to pass it. 

5. The strict censorship of the Russian press. 

6. That the suffering caused by famine and bad government will 
increase during the winter, and that the authorities are incapable of 
dealing properly with this calamity. 

7. Count Tolstoi. 
8. The Khedive of Egypt. 
9. Aug. 8, 1879, by representatives of England and France. 

10. He was an honest and virtuous man, but had no ability as a 
ruler, and was hardly more than a cipher in the government. 

11. A proclamation that he stands for the cause of Mexican 
liberty, and calling upon Mexicans to aid him in overthrowing the 
existing government. 

12. President Diaz. It is thought that he is too firmly estab- 
lished to be easily overthrown. 

13. To guard from invasion our territory adjoining Mexico, 
which Garza has found a convenient place for retreat, and also for 
gaining recruits. In attempting to drive out the revolutionists and 
break up their camps. Our soldiers have had some fighting, but so 
far as is known at this time, without the loss of any of their men. 

14. Senator John Sherman is reélected and ex-Governor Foraker 
is defeated. 

15. David B. Hill of New York. He held the office of governor 
of New York until Jan. 1. 

16 The health of Sec. James G. Blaine, because it may interfere 
with his nomination as President. 

17. It ia to forbid the state governments from aiding or interfer- 
ing in any way with religion or religious institutions. 

18. At Ellis Island, in New York Harbor, where large and com 
fortable buildings have been built for their accommodation. 

19. At Castle Garden, in the Battery, the extreme southern 
point of New York City. 








CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to to receive questions upon schoo) 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 





264. What is the best help for a teacher of geography | to (x), (x+- 1). 


to aid in giving thorough instruction in mathematical 
geography ? 
I do not recall any book so complete in concise form 
School, Boston. Published by D. C. Heath & Oo., 
Boston. 
265. Should not the Roman letters, used to number 
the lessons in readers, be discarded by publishers, and 
numerals be substituted, or better, have only pages and 
subjects ? G. E. L. 
I see no gain in such a change. It is not difficult to 
learn the Roman numerals, and they have been so long 
used in all kinds of books that must be used for a century 





them daily. 





266. What would you do with a boy who will not 
raise his voice so that it can be heard in the back part 
of the schoolroom? TI have to stand close beside him in 


Anna W. 


Insist that he stand the other side of |* 
Never stand , 


By so doing you pay a premium upon 


267. Will you please name for me books that I can 





. 14. What has been the result of the contest for United 
States Senator in Ohio ? 


afford to read and own upon (1) general principles of 
education, (2) history of education, (3) educational biog- 


That is, 
Or, (x) = 2”.9199, or —3’,.9199. 


n= 3h 55” 11°6 P.M. 


raphy, (4) methods, (5) management, etc. What mate- 
rial will it pay for me to get ? E. W., Bermuda. 
It will pay you to own (1) Howland’s Practical Hints 
on Teaching, D. Appleton & Co, New York City ; Page’s 
Theory and Practice of Teaching ; J.G. Fitch’s Lectures 
on Teaching. (2) Boone's History of Hducation in the 
United States, D. Appleton & Co., New York ; Teaching 
in Three Continents; and Compayré’s History of Hdu- 
cation, D.C. Heath& Co. (3) Quick’s Hducational Re- 
formers. (4) King’s Methods and Aids in Geography, 
Lee & Shepard, Boston ; Parker’s How to Teach Geogra- 
phy, D. Appleton & Co ; Swett’s Methods of Teaching, 
Harper Brothers; and Aids in Ungraded School Work, 
Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. (5) Orcutt’s 
How to Teach School, New England Publishing Co., 
Boston ; and Hewett’s School Keeping, American Book 
Company, New York. 

For material I would say, write to Milton Bradley 
Company, Springfield, Mass., for their advice. 








Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 





SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


(9). By C. H. Graham, Fort Wayne, Ind.—Solve 
x v . z 
og ee es (1), = =b,.. (2), and et » + (3). 
Solution by the Editcr. 
Taking the continued product of (1), (2), and (3), we have 
zyzeatbtc-l,.., (4). 
Now, (4) X (1), (4) X (2), (4) X (3), ete., give respectively, 
r=ety(ble), y=tiV(c'a), and zs =4y(a1d>), 


(80). By “J. A. Z,” Grand} Rapids, Mich.—‘' In a right tr’- 
angle of which C is the right augle, prove that cot } A =(0;+- b) —a.’” 
—Todhunter's Plane Trigonometry, p. 154. 


Proof by the Editor. 
Ic ia well known that cosA = } — cc, and that 








tA ee OFA [1 + 0084 
co' tA sin} A ~ Ni — cosa ): 
. ettae [fee (c+ (ce + 6) 
- cod V(5)= ~ N\e—d) +o) 
c+ b we 8 


eel (c? — a 





(8) By Jumes M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo.—Oa a hori- 
zontal dial. for latitade A = 39° 10’, what two hour-angles differ 
by d = 15°, while the corresponding times diff sr ina ons hour ? 
Solutions hy Prof. William Hoover, Athens, O 8S. H Wright, 
Penn Yan, N. Y.; B. F. Burleson, Oneida Fi N. Y.; and 
the P: opeser. 

Lat (ec) and (x + 1) denote ths numbor of hours after noon, or 
before noon, when the conditions of the problem are satisfied, and 
AB, AC the arcs on the circumferencs of the dial corresponding 
Then, by the theory of the horizontal dial, 


(x) sina}... (1), 
AC = tan™ [tan 15°(x + 1) sind]. 


AB = tan [taa 15 


M. P. D. [and 


° . | Now AC—AB=d,=15",... (3). 
as The Harth in Sp ae, by E. P. Jackson of the Latin Taking the tangents in (3), and reducing, we have the quadratic 
equation, 


ind tan? 15° (x) + tan 15°(L + sind) tan 15°(r) = 1, 
*, tan 15°(r) = 1.2112865, or —2 0856465. 
15°(r) = 43°. 7991, or —58°. 7991 ; 


Hence the required apparent times are 


2% 55” 115.6P.M { , of % wb ah ve oe a . 





(2) By ‘‘Student,’’ Hoboken, N. J.—Raquired the radius of 


to come that school children should know them and use| the circle represented by the equation, 


U = x? + y? + 2rycoaw — he —ky = 0... . (A). 
Solution by the Editor. 
Differantiating (A) with respect to x and y, we have respactively, 
dU 


po =2r+ 2yoow —h=0... (1), 
and 
a 2y + 2rcosw ~k=0... (2). 


Hye > (ae) - a to 


20) 
ing fora few days. Let him begin each day, but if you k aa ie 
cannot hear him have him stop and another read. It is|#4 7? r( i vee (9). 


Since the angle of inclination of the co-ordinate axes is «, it is 


ides represented by (a) and (/3), is (180° — w); also, in the same 
riangle, the side opposite the angle (180° — w) is the required 


radius of the circle. 


2 -_ 
.*. €08(180°— wy SE, 


oy rhe a? + y? + Qrycosw... (3). 


Sabstitating ia (3) the valaesof x and y as given in (~) and (/), ete, 


pa M+ —Dhk ooo) gy 


2 sin | 








which isthe expression for the required radius of the circle, 
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In Manchester, England, a woman polled the largest 
vote as a candidate for the school board under the new 
Edueation Law. 


In the death of Mr. Russell of The Schoolmaster, Eng- 
land, the profession loses one who has served the cause 
of education faithfully. He was in a high sense an edu- 
cational journalist, being widely acquainted with schools 
and schoolmen, having an instinct which placed him on 
the right side of educational questions. His death was 
so sudden as to shock his associates, to whom he seemed 
the picture of health. 


Att honor to the National Educational Association for 
setting forth in bold characters its demand that the pa- 
pers presented at the general meeting or at any of the 
departments shall be specially prepared for that occasion, 
and shall not have been read or printed elsewhere prior 
to the meeting. This has been the general practice of 
this Association. It ought to be of all the great educa- 
tional meetings. There are men and women enough in 
the country to make this the universal practice. 


Manty Mantiness.—We have more than once called 
attention to the fact that Albert G. Lane, now superintend- 
ent of the Chicago schools, is one of a thousand in point of 
honor ; and now that he enters upon his city labors and 
receives honors, itis worthy of restatement. In 1873 the 
Franklin Bank of Chicago failed, and. entailed a loss of 
$33,000 of county funds that Mr. Lane as county super- 
intendent had deposited there. There is little question 
but that at that time he could have avoided the repay- 
ment of that sum, as so many officials have avoided like 
responsibility. He would not allow the question to be 
raised. He was a man of some property and good credit. 
He sold his property, borrowed enough to pay the entire 
amount, and was nearly twenty years in paying off the 
debt. He has now paid principal and interest, $45,000. 


Dr. WALLER’s Vicrory.—Pennsylvania has reason to 
congratulate herself, as indeed has the country, upon the 
decision of the supreme court by which Dr. D. J. Waller is 
declared to be the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for the full term. He was appointed by Governor 
Beaver, upon the death of Dr. Higbee, and was reap- 
pointed for the full term upon the expiration of that term. 
The senate was not in session for confirmation until after 
the election of Governor Pattison, who took advantage of 
possible contradictory clauses of the law to assume that 
Dr. Waller was not the superintendent, and his attorney- 
general withheld the salary. The lower court decided 
with the governor, but the supreme court reversed this, 
and polities will rest a while before the hand of the spoils- 
man is again laid upon the department of education in the 
Keystone State. There is special cause for rejoicing be- 
cause Dr. Waller is an exceptionally strong man and had 
entered upon several crusades for reform. 








Rapicar. Reronm Neepep.—Dr. Harris in his first re- 
port for 1888-9, calls fora change in the practice of issuing 
these documents three years behind the times. He says 
that his office waits till thé close of the scholastic year be- 
fore it receives any returns, acd then until the state and 
local school officers all over the country complete their 
statistics, so that while some are promptly at hand, it is 
frequently a year after the close of the school year before 
the returns, as a whole, are received. He suggests that 
hereafter the first part, containing a general summary 
made from the returns received prior to December 1st of 
that year, be published immediately, and that an appendix 
containing the full tables appear as early as April. This 
is not unreasonable, is certainly attainable, and would 
give universal satisfaction. The public would be satisfied 
with any kind of bridging over the missing years. 

The delay is not the fault of De. Harris or his office, 
but is due to the stupid way in which the government deals 
with the educational printing. For illustration, Dr. 
Marble’s 'pampblet on “School Sanitation” was ready 
for the printer and was sent by Dr. Harris to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior Feb. 21, 1890. It appeared in one 
year and nine months, Nov. 21, 1891!! 

If Dr. Harris’s suggestion needs any endorsement, an 
outraged profession that is weary of feeding upon statis- 
tical fodder four years old, will gladly roll in petitions, 
letters, or anything else that will aid in securing a prompt 
presentation of the statistics of education. 








THE “IDAHO SWINDLE.” 


This is the way in which the Western papers charac- 
terize the Northwestern Bureau of Education. Of the 
merits of the case we know nothing ; we give the merest 
outline as given in the leading papers of Utah, Idaho, 
Washington, etc. Certain it is that the federal grand 
jury at Boise City, Iowa, have the matter in hand, as has 
Postal Inspector Watkins. The “bureau” was organ- 
ized early in the year, and, it is charged, used the United 
States mails for the purpose of sending to teachers of the 
poorer paying sections of the country a flaming circular, 
saying that there was a great scarcity of teachers ; that 
wages were from $75 to $200 a month, and asking a 
membership fee, and if a position was secured, ten per 
cent. commission. The responses are said to have been 
legion. The postmaster’s suspicions were aroused, and 
the postal authorities have taken up the matter. The 
promoter, Prof. Fred Lucas Squires, is said to have lost 
his position at Boise City in consequence. It has been 
the subject of newspaper criticism from the first, but we 
have given it no attention until the law has recognized it. 
Whatever may be proven in this case, there are evidences 
that great efforts are liable to be made in the near future 
to swindle susceptible teachers. The Ladies’ Bank 
swindle of Mrs. Howe, some eight years ago, and the 
endowment order swindle of recent date have shown 


how easy it is to impose upon people of limited means 
whenever the conscienceless will promise “the earth ” 





Tt was a good example for a schoolmaster. This is one 


reason why he has never had a contest in his long service 
1s county superintendent ; why he was unanimously in- 
vited to the Chicago superintendency ; why he will prob- 


1 


ey 


a sep 


The legitimate teachers’ bureau business is as great a 

friend as the teacher has ever had. The established, ro. 
liable, square-dealing bureaus and agencies are helping 
thousands of teachers annually to better positions and jn. 
creased pay, and they ask no more than a fair compensa- 
tion. They do not secure the position desired for every 
member, but they try to do so, and succeed with every teach. 
er with whom there is no “ out” and who is not notional, 
When a bureau is actually placing from five hundred to a 
thousand teackers a year, it is a great privilege for any 
teacher to get upon the list and take the chance of having 
one of the places. 
But as the honest savings bank led to Mrs. Howe's 
swindle, and as the philanthropic fraternal insurance or- 
ganizations made acover for the scandalous “endowment 
order,” swindle, so there is danger lest the genuine teachers’ 
frientl, the teachers’ bureau, should inspire the unscrupu- 
lous to reap a fat harvest by deceiving the unwary. 
Let no guilty party escape, but let the honest friend be 
utilized. 








PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. 


Harvarp UNIverRsITy: DEPARTMENT OF PEDAGOGY. 
LEcTURE BY PROFESSOR JAMES. 


Reported by John Pierce. 
Lecture VIIL—Apperception is not an elementary 
psychological process, but useful in pedagogic literature 
as expressing results of elementary processes. Percep- 
tion is practically apperception ; we react on every stim- 
ulus according tothe mass of conception we bring with 
us. For the child, the first snow is sugar or feathers ; a 
pot of ferns is ‘“‘a pot of green feathers.” Either we 
ignore, pay no attention to new ideas, or we assimilate 
them with our old ideas, refer them to categories with 
which we are familiar. We apperceive so as to disturb 
our conceptions as little as possible ; this is economy in 
thought. The old conception alters the new fact and is 
altered by it; in general, the new is most altered by the 
old. Books have been written to prove that genius is a 
form of insanity ; if so, the conceptions of genius and in- 
sanity are changed,—that of genius is lowered, that of in- 
sanity is raised. 
We resist a new conception as long as possible ; we pre- 
fer to enlarge old ones to admit new facts. Later in life 
we admit no new categories; this is old-fogyism, to 
which we must all come, which we should put off as long 
as possible. Lange’s book on apperception is only a mul- 
tiplication of examples. There is a tendency in the in- 
terest of book publishers to mystify the psychology and 
philosophy of education ; apperception is nothing but the 
result of association of ideas. Preparing a lesson for the 
pupil’s apperception is only knitting the new on to the old. 
Process of acquisition. By a store of knowledge we 
mean possession of heads of classification, of conceptions, 
of types. For the child, only concrete things exist. The 
first step in knowledge is to get acquainted with many ob- 
jects. Experiments of President Hall showed how bar- 
ren of adequate, concrete images the mind of the child 
may be on entering school; the value of all succeeding 
education depends on getting clear, exact ideas of con- 
crete things. Later comes knowledge about things, ab- 
stract relations of things. We cannot show cause and 
effect ; we can only show things and let the child con- 
ceive the relation. All children have to go through the 
same process, which was so slow with Laura Bridgman, 
of spontaneously making the associative relation between 
the name and the object. 
The genius notices what millions have overlooked ; 
all that psychology can do is to state the conditions that , 
lead to this analytic power of attention. After seeing 
various combirations in which is a common element, we 
abstract that element ; this I have called the Jaw of disso- 
ciation by varying concomitants. Give enough examples 
and the child will get out the common property. 
In philosophy, where the conceptions are so abstract, 
one can never be sure another has the same conceptions ; 
the only remedy is to multiply examples. I am taking 
for granted that you all have my idea of apperception, 
but you have each apperceived it in his own way. ae 
who possesses many heads of classification can read books 
fast; Goethe could read an octavo volume a day; few 





and a fair slice of something better, 


have so great a store of general conceptions, or can use 
them so rapidly, : 
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Tp getting a new snueniten is an impossibility in“old 
age, it must be difficult at any time; it is a new habit in 
thinking. Bain says that a man can do original things, 
when fatigued, only on lines for which his mind has 
already acquired facility ; he can work problems or write 
essays which require only the application and arrange- 
ment of familiar principles and ideas. In distributing 
the school work, he would put the acquisition of new 
material in the freshest hours. 


_— 








PRESIDENT ELIOT AND HARVARD BOYS. 


We have received many inquiries regarding the excite- 
ment over the practices of the D. K. E. which were recently 
exposed by William Lloyd Garrison. It was our desire 
to omit mention of this trouble, as we could have done 
had it been a mere passing incident. Mr. Garrison in an 
open letter to President Charles W. Eliot called his at- 
tention to several scandalous facts connected with Har- 
vard, notably the custom of club drinking which was 
taken into the courts a year ago and a large number of 
students fined $65 each for violating the liquor law of 
the state, but, chiefly, the practices of the D. K. E. 
among which is the habit of branding each upon initia- 
tion with a lighted cigar, making several life-long scars 
from the shoulder to the elbow. In the case of his son 
as in other cases this has resulted in blood poisoning from 
which severe illness followed. Mr. Garrison called 
upon the President to exert his influence to break up this 
outlawry. 

So far as known he has deigned no formal reply to 
this, but in an interview so universally and simultane- 
ously, published that it amounted to a reply, his attitude 
was this: — We do not care much about it; the boys 
probably drink less than their fathers; we cannot do 
anything about it; they have a perfect right to do what- 
ever they please in a voluntary way. One or two pro- 
fessors practically echoed this sentiment. 

To the surprise of everyone, the protest against the 
practices and against the attitude of President Eliot have 
been universal and emphatic. 

Practically every daily paper in New Eugland has 
spoken vigorously. The Herald has led off with denun- 
ciations unparalleled The Transcript has dealt heavy 
blows. These are specified because of their hitherto uni- 
form loyalty to Harvard. The suburban and country press 
has not spared the institution or its president. The 
Springfield Republican is probably Harvard’s most de- 
vout admirer and only from profound conviction would 
it have said as it did on January 4. 


The stronger side of the Garrison letter concerning Harvard Uni- 
versity lies in the fact that it is evidence added to a cumulative indict- 
ment. In this aspect of the case we fear President Eliot views the 
broad question too lightly and dismisses it too abruptly. The 
whole system of procedure at Cambridge remains to be defended at 
its weakest point. The orgies and barbarities permitted to go on in 
the Delta Kappa Epsilon society are not the only case in point. 
They make but one link in a long chain of evidence which has been 
drawn out by degrees before the public that life among the young 
men at Harvard University is not all that it should bs. There is a 
growing impression among parents that this is not the place where 
the most helpfal associations, high standards of conduct, or a 
healthfal and studious spirit of rivalry in the work of the institution 
are tobe found. We merely state a fact. It is for the governors 
of the institutions to judge whether from a sense of duty either to 
society at large or to the intereste of the university in their man- 
agement, it can be ignored. 

Harvard is no longer a college for boys, but a university for 
mature and responsible young men. Presumptively they have 
come there at great cost to their parents or guardians, in sober and 
earnest spirit to put to good use the advantages offered. And it 
may be said that where this proves to be the rule, without exception of 
an influential character, it were wise to act upon the assumption 
and seek the best results by reposing a large degree of trust in the 
honor and manliness of the student and redacing supervisory aa- 
thority to a minimum. 

But in the case of Harvard University everybody outside of it has 
been made aware that the presumption is not fully true. Probably 
with a majority of the students it is. Bat the University has come 
to harbor in recent years a minority in numbers with which the pre- 
sumption is not true, and this minority has proved influential enough 
(0 fix its own standards of conduct and goals of effort among the stu- 
dents fairly above those of the university governors. This minority is 
made up largely of the sons of rich men who have been pampered 
and indalged to a point sufficient to destroy any strength of purpose 
and beat down any aim in life above acquirement of the superficial 
accomplishments and smattering of education which their place jn 
society seems to require. They go to Harvard to caronse and hays 

4 = time, Knowing how much immunity from merited pynish: 
ment their money will buy, they become fhe most jrresponsible and dan: 











gerous ot of young loafers ever tolerated. They duals care noth- 
ing for the ordinary rales and regulations of conduct which 
society outeide of the university in common decency insists upon 
being observed, and their painting of John Harvard’s statue and 
the drunken bouts and barbarities of the Delta Kappa Epsilon society 
are but cases in point to show of what they are capable. 

Bat, worse yet, their example naturally becomes contagious. 
They set the pace for many more and pull into their merry-go-round 
of dissipation and indulgence such a number of their fellows and 
classmates that parents may well pause over the chances of their own 
boys successfully resisting the whirl of demoralization thus suffered to 
proceed without check. 

We submit that these are facts which the governors of Harvard 
University are bound, in regard for interests of the institution, if 
not for those of society generally, to take into consideration. It is 
idle to suppose the principle of self-government will suffice to work 
out acure in such a case. Someshow of authority and some exer- 
cise of a restraining hand are absolutely necessary, One might as 
well expect on this principle to govern successfully a convict camp 
or an army of menin a campaiga as to expect that a company of 
young.men away from home and removed from the restraining in- 
flaences which gather about one there, can safely be allowed to pro- 
ceed wholly upon the go-as-you-please plan. It is time that a heavy 
hand was laid upon the fast set that is making student life at Harvard 
a scandal and reproach. 


This is a fair statement of the deliberate purpose of the 
best sentiment in New England. Things will be changed 
at Harvard. A nobler band of students can be found no- 
where than at Harvard, but they are at a disadvantage. 
Virtue and sobriety, industry and scholarly aspiration 
are not “in the swim.” They are to be hereafter. 
Money cannot long buy “immunity from merited punish- 
ment.”” A new and brighter day is dawning for Har- 
vard. 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The estimate for the schools of New York city for 1892 is $4,- 
448,355. 

Bancroft Hall is to be the next addition to Phillips Andover 
equipment, in honor of the Principal, C. F. P. Bancroft. 

John S. Hayes, grammar master, Somerville, Mass., is grand 
treasurer of the Royal Arcanum, an organization that dispenses 
hundreds of thousands of dollars annually to widows and orphane. 


Supt. J. L. Holloway of Fort Smith, Ark., who has become well 
known to the JOURNAL readers throagh his letters on educational 
affairs in Arkansas, is the newly elected president of the Arkansas 
State Teachers’ Association. 


Ex-President McCosh of Princeton College has undertaken a 
very ambitious literery work. He proposes to issue a full set of 
volumes on the various departments of the homan mind. A book 
on ethics will begin the series. 


Dr. John S. Billings of the U. S. Surgeon-General’s Office, will 
be the director of the New School of Hygiene at the University of 
Pennsylvania. The building for it is almost finished, and is perfect 
for its proposed use. The school will open in February. 

Smith College was founded by a lonely, deaf old woman, who 
had lived all her life in a little country town, where she knew few 
of the joys of girlhood or womanhood. Miss Sophia Smith of Hat- 
field made it possible for others to have what she had not. This 
was her purpose. 

Jacob D. Vermilye, for many years an active friend of the schools 
of New York City, died suddenly recently. He was upon the 
school board for twenty years. He was » native of that city, where 
he lived until his death, at seventy-four. He was for thirty. four 
years president of the Merchants’ National Bank. 

Mrs. Mary W. Kincaid, principal of the Girls’ High School, San 
Francisco, has resigned after twenty-five years’ service as a teacher. 
She has been for fourteen years in this school, three years as prin- 
cipal, having succeeded John Swettin 1889. A remarkable woman 
and a rare teacher, she has taken a rank seldom attained by any 
woman. 

The Acorn Club of Philadelphia,—Mrs. Wayne MacVeagh, pres- 
ident; Mrs. J. Dundas Lippincott, vice-president,—is as genuine 
a social club (minus the wines), as any gentlemen’s club in the 
country. There are five hundred members. They have an elegant 
club house, give Monday afternoon teas, and special recep- 
tions to the brilliant women of the world who chance to visit the 
City of Brotherly Love. 

The Boston branch of the Vassar Students’ Aid Society offers a 
scholorship of $200 to that applicant who passes the best entrance 
examination in Jane, 1892. By vote, the competition will be re- 
stricted to localities represented in this branch. Examinations will 
be held in Boston, and elsewhere if necessary. Application must 
be made to Mrs. Frank H. Monks, Monmouth St., Brookline, Mass. 


The Brooklyn Board is in a harder spot than any similar body 
in this country. William Borthman, who resigned in deep dis- 
grace in 1889, was reappointed by Mayor Chapin in November last, 
and took bis seat at the recent meeting. [t appears to have been 
the basest kind of politics to which Mayor Chapin stooped. Chair- 
man Joseph C. Hendrix said in the presence of Mr. Borthman: 
TI grant you that the appointment is an odious one. It is more. 
It ig an ingult to the gentlemen who voluntarily labor in this board. 
Is is an outrage upon public decency. . . . . It remains for me to 
pay that I will accept the responsibility for not assigning the mem- 
ber to apy important oommittee work,’’ 
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FRIVOLITIES. 
BY LAPHSON SMILES, 
WHY ? 
Night and its shadows are falling, 
And she is still at the gate. 


Why is she eagerly looking ? 
Does she a lover await ? 


vay her lips faintly tremble ? 

y does her eye quickly fill Ap 
Why? Well, the postman is 
Bringing the milliner’s bill. 


—Excha nge. 


AT THE SEASHORE. 


Sle-Ape you sure we are alone, darling ? 
He—Yes, dear, even the tide has gone out. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


“Why does Briteman always take a cake of soap with him when 
he goes in bathing ? vid 

“So that in case of accident he can wash himself ashore, I 
gueas.”’ 

MEAN, 

To the large number of stories of ‘‘ the meanest man’’ which 
are frequently related, one should be added of a certain Frenchman, 
famous for his habit of grumbling at everything and on every 
occasion. 

He was attacked by inflammatory rheumatism, and was care- 
fally nursed by his wife, who was very devoted to him in spite of 
his fault-finding disposition. His suffering caused her to burst 
into tears sometimes, as she sat by his bedside. 

One day a friend of the invalid’s came in and asked him how he 
was getting on 
rig ‘* Badly, badly !”? he exclaimed and it’s all my wife’s fault. 4 

‘* Is it possible ?’’ asked the friend, in surprise. 

“Yes. The doctor told me that humidity was bad for me; and 

there that woman sits and cries, just to make it moist in the room.’’ 
— Youth’s Companion. 








THIS AND THAT. 


January is here, 


With eyes that keenly glow,— 
A frosty warrior striding 
A shadowy steed of snow. 


The project of the French trans-Saharian railway is again 
agitated. 

The native flora of each state and territory will be shown at the 
World’s Exposition. 

A fund is being raised by the Danish students of Chicago for the 
purpose of erecting a monument to Hans Christian Andersen in 
Lincoln Park. 

Col. T. W. Higginson is at work upon the preparation of a con- 
tinuous narrative of the Massachusetts soldiers and sailors consid- 
ered as one body. 

Prof. Simon Newcomb is said to meditate the publication, at an 
early day, of a forecast of the positions of the planets in the heav- 
ens for the next century. 

George W. Childs has presented to the new Drexel Institutefhis 
private collection of rare prints, manuscripts, autographs, and lit- 
erary relics, valued at $100,000. 

The widow of Senator Hearst has given the University of Cali- 
fornia five scholarships for young ladies. Each scholarship will 
yield three hundred dollars income. 

It is stated that Walt Whitman, James Rassell Lowell, Julia 
Ward Howe, Edwin P. Whipple, W. W. Story, Dr. J. G. Holland, 
Herman Melville, and Thomas W. Parsons, were all born in the 
year 1819. 

The Prussian crown is formed of a jeweled band running around 
the head, from which spring eight smaller bands which curving over 
a crimson velvet cap unite in the center in a magnificent sapphire. 
The queen’s crown is smaller and lighter, its center ornament being 
a large and beautifal emerald. 

The centennial of the ‘‘ Marseillaise ’’ will be celebrated on April 
2 5, in the little French town of Choisy-le-Roi, the home for twenty 
years of Rouget de Lisle, the author of the hymn. On the monu- 
ment that marks his grave is the inscription, “ While the French 
Revolution in 1792 was fighting kings, he gave her, that she might 
triumph, the Marseillaise Hymn.’’ 

John Ruskin will soon complete his 72d year. At the age of 
seven he wrote in blank verse a singular essay on ‘‘ Time.’’? The 
next year he wrote an invocation to the sun to shine on his garden, 
which is an amusing, almost pathetic, mixture of poetry and pathos. 
At the age of twenty he gained the Newdigate prize for poetry, and 
soon after abandoned the muse because, as he said, he could not ex- 
press his ideas in verse. 








THE SARATOGA MEETING. 


The '92 meeting of the National will be held at Saratoga July 
12-15. There are practically limitless accommodations for teachers 
at any price, from $1.00 to $2.50 a day. There is no place in 
America where there are many places of the best entertainment for 
the money. 

A hall seating five thousand has been secured for the general 
meetings, and there are abundant accommodations for depart- 
mental meetings. It is already an assured fact that the meeting 
will be largely attended by the best teachers and superintendents 
of the country. It is already known that both professionally and 
socially it will be one of the most,—probably the most,—profitable 
and enjoyable iu the history of the Association. Its work is to be 
so focused ag to unify as well as intensify interest in all the edaca- 





tinaal institutions of the country, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Contributors and querists of this Capertnens are requested to send 
oe correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for Ls bay thes we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 








SHALL WE WRITE 2ND OR 2D? 


The above question wae suggested by a statement lately made 
before an assembly of teachers, that in no respectable manuscript 
would one see the expressions 2nd or 3rd. Let us for a moment 
consider the composition of the English ordinals and their symbols. 

The ordinals from fourth upward are formed by adding to the 
numerals the ending th; in the case of numerals ending in y, & 
helping-vowel ¢ is inserted for the sake of ease of pronunciation ; 
the ordinal ending, however, still being th. The symbol for the 
expression of every ordinal thus formed is made up of a figure rep- 
resenting the numeral, and the appended ordinal ending th. 

The ordinal third, derived from the Anglo-Saxon thrydda,is formed 
similarly to the words already considered ; the base thir représente 
the numeral three, the r following the vowel by metathesis; and d is 
the ordinal ending, this lingual corresponding with the ¢ of the Greek 
and Latin ordinals and the th of most English ordinals, all linguals 
being interchangeable in Aryan languages. 3d is thus evidently 
the proper symbol of this ordinal, the figure representing the 
numeral and d being the a ordinal ending. 

The words first and are, however, of different derivation, 
the one coming from an Anglo-Saxon, the other from a Latin verb. 
First is properly not an nal at all, but the superlative of the 
Anglo-Saxon adverb feorr, far, which in turn is derived from the 
verb faran, to go, the one who is first, therefore, being the one who 
precedes. In the symbol Ist, the figure represents the verb stem, 
and st is the appended superlative ending. 

Second is also by derivation not an ordinal. It comes to us 
directly from the Latin secundus, which is the old gerundive of the 
verb sequor, to follow; what is second, therefore, being that which 
comes next after. By analysis of the form secundus, secu is the 
verb stem slightly altered, nd the gerundive sign, and us the case 
ending. By transposition into English, the case ending us was 
lost, the remaining n of the Latin word became o, and we have in 
vonsequence our English ordinal second. If we are consistent and 
scholarly in the formation of our symbols, we should make 2nd and 
not 2d the symbol of the ordinal second, the figure representing the 
verb stem and the appended nd being the gerundive ending. 

If custom becomes the authority for the symbol 2d, it would 
seem 8 custom based upon a lack of scholarship. To one of schol- 
arly tastes and some knowledge of language, such a disregard of 
the proper analysis of words is an offence. If through ignorance 
or a desire to leave out as much as possible from our symbols, we 
adopt a form in defiance of etymology and logic, will not the better 
scholarship of a later generation correct our error, and restore to its 
place the slighted letter n? 

This article has been written in the hopes that it may meet the 
eye of some authority upon English, and suggest a reply. 

It occurs to the writer that the symbol 3rd, which is plainly in- 
correct, may have been adopted years ago in England to distinguish 
between the ordinal and 3d, meaning three-pence, and therefore 
may still be allowable in England, althongh there can be no such 
reason for its use in America. M. C. W., Washington, D. C. 


a oe 
SO MUCH DEPENDS. 


Depends,—on what ? Why, on the way you look at a thing. 
For instance, these figures seem meaningless, do they not ? 


Vil OH Jot yao 
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Yet, if you hold the paper up to the looking-glass, you will find 
that they give you the name of a famous American, 








WHY DUMMY CLOCKS MARK 8.18. 


There are few who have not seen the ordinary sign of a jeweler 
an immense imitation of a watch hanging over the front of the 
store. But it is safe to say that the number who have ever deteoct- 
ed anything curious in these same signs is very small, 

At 8.18 p. m., April 14, 1865, Abraham Lincoln waa assassi- 
nated in Ford’s Theatre, at Washington, by John Wilkes Booth. 
Since that fatal night every one of these watch signs that has gone 
from the factory of the only man who makes them has shown the 
hour of 8.18. 

The man who makes them says: I was then working on a sign 
for Jeweler Adams, who kept a store on Broadway across the 
street from Stewart’s. He came running in while I was at work 
and told me the news. ‘' Paint those hands at the hour Lincoln 
was shot, that the deed may never be forgotten,”’ he said, pointing 
to the sign I was making for him. I did so. Since then every 
a er that has gone out of here has been lettered the same 
as one, 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— I am taking your lessons in Volapiik. A friend jast told me 
that a recent article said Volapiik is declining, that ite author is 
dead, and his language likely to fail. Is ittrue? Kindly answer. 


A. R. Lurz. 

I had a letter last week from Father Schleyer, the discoverer 
of Volapiik, and it was not dated from the other side of Jordan, 
but from bis home in Constance. Each week I learn of new clubs 
formed in old world cities for the study and propagation of 
Volapiik, aod no signs of the language’s disuse reach me. There 
is less impetnosity manifested in discussing Volapiik than when it 
was a novelty. There are increased evidences of its systematic, 
practical ase. If Mr. Lutz wishes to keep pace with human prog- 


ress he would better continue his study of Volapiik, and enjoy the 
benefits which a familiarity with it will certainly afford him. 
ALFRED A, Post. 


— Will you kindly give in the JOURNAL the correct solution of 

the following simultaneous quadrates : 
(1 ry = 30 

(2) z?+ y?= 51 as 

i istake about the '51.”’ It is not 61. 

Whether this} is a ue and fair problem within the range of ele- 

mentary algebra or not, is a matter of imowtane 4 weer 

Solve. 


2 2— 51 
Oo “Tse 
x? + 2ry+y?=111 
2? —2ry+ y?=—9 
y= vill) 
pean 1)] or + [y (141) —8y(—1) 
= 111 BY (— — bi 
ee FY sya ek FY a 
= /(111 + 3y(—1) ], +4 '(111)—3y (— 
aes a ey) oe eH 43y (= 1) 


zy = 30 

















There is no doubt that 51 is a misprint for 61, though the solu- 
tion with 51 is simple. W. F. BRADBURY. 


— For answer to the question, “ Who was first called ‘the old 
man eloquent ?’” see Milton’s “‘ Sonnet to Lady Margaret Ley,’’ 


in which the line, 
‘+ Killed with report that old man eloquent,’’ 


refers to Isocrates, the Greek orator. E. A. H. A. 
— Is it known what became of the Pilgrims’ ship ‘‘ Mayflower,’’ 
after her last voyage to America ? PLYMOUTH. 
The old ship ‘* Mayflower” was chartered in 1659 by the Esat 
India Company, and went out for a cargo of rice, but was lost on 
the voyage home. 








LESSONS IN VOLAPUK. 


[NoTE.—Lesson I was published Oct. 8, with outline of the plan 
and full instructions for revision of the exercises, | 
Lesson XIII. 
In leeson I it was taught that any adjective may be made an ed 
verb by adding o to it. There are also primitive adverbs, of which 
the following are the principal : 


Of time. Of manner. Of quantity. 
Ai, always. Also, thus. Dilo, partly. 
Anu, at thismoment. Elso, otherwise. Lolo, entirely. 
Beviiao, meanwhile. Jeno, actually. Médo, much. 
Biseo, beforehand. Mofo, away. Sito, enough. 
Bletimo, recently. Plobo, thoroughly. Te, only. 
Biio, formerly. Siigo, even; yet. Ti, nearly. 


Denn, again. Somo, so; in such Tdébo, scarcely. 
Egelo, always. manner. Tu, too. 
Fino, finally. Voto, otherwise. Umo, more. 
Jiiou, up to now. Vio, how. Vemo, very. 
Lito, lastly. Zo, round about. Za, nearly; about. 
Nog, still. Of place. Varied. 
Na, now. Diao, below. Ba, possibly. 
Ofen, often. Domo, at home, Beno, well. 
Poso, afterwards. Fo, in front. Bo, of course. 
Siso, since. Ge, back. Deno, nevertheless. 
Sotimo, sometimes. Ino, within. Kludo, coneequently. 
Suno, soon. Is, here. Leno, by no means. 
Tiino, then, Lino, around. No, no. 
Ya, already. Pé, behind. Si, yes. 
Seo, without. Sikodo, consequently. 
Suso, above. Za, moreover. 
Us, there, 
Valipo, everywhere. 
Interrogative. 
Liko ? how ? Kimna ? how many times ? 
Kikod ? why? Kiép ? where ? 


Kimiko ? in what way ? Kiiip ? when ? 
Relative. 
K6, where. Kii, when. 


The vowel series avails to form adverbs of time, as, for example : 

Delo, by day. Ivigo, three weeks ago. 

Adelo, to«day. Omalo, next month. 

iidelo, yesterday. Uyelo, year after next. 

Evigo, week before last. 

Erercises. 

Ogolcb oyelo lédén in dom olik. Jiblod obik kidof ai obi. Elo- 
gom bletimo fleni olik kel ikiGmom idelo, Okimoms denu umulo 
Kimiko sagol volapiikiko atosi? Kimna eflapom jevali olik ? 
Kidp ogolols oyelo ol e jinef olik ? LEpdliidof lolis, kanof deno 
lemOn flolis et kels binoms su tab. Kanon lifén nen fineds, nams 
ulams,ab no nen kap. Epelob ti sentabis fole a paun plo kaf et 
kel no binom gudik. Li-kanol konia obe kikod man at ehetom 
edelo vomi et e esedom adelo ofe lolis ? No li ovipol spatin odelo 
ko ob ve jol flama? Ologobs us flulis nidik e nimis smalik e gietik. 

I recently ssw a man without feet or arms who formerly lived at 
your father’s house. I shall by no means give you booke if you 
lose them again. Yes, sir, I said that that boy that you saw yes- 
terday will come to your sister’s house to morrow to remain there. 
If you will go soon, then I shall go with you to the house where 
those boys live who always hate each other, although they some- 
times kiss each other and have been taught to be friendly. I shall 
go soon. Will you go with me? otherwise I shall go with my 
uncle. Where shall I see you day after to-morrow? It is espe- 





cially (patiko) bad to hate your brother or your sister. 


ON. Vol, XXXV.—No, 2. 
OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing ' 
al old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. give little toa 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. | 





University Extension Manvuats: Brrriso Coroyr. 
ZATION AND EMPIRE. By Alfred Caldecott. New York - 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 277 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The appearance of these introductory volumes of the new sericg 
of “ University Extension Manuals” will be welcomed by all who 
are interested in any form of education, and especially by those 
dealing more closely with the body of the people. These volumes 
will be closely scrutinized, and if a judgment can be formed from 
those already issued, the result cannot be unfavorable. They are 
published by |Scribners in conjunction with Murray of London, 
and besides the four already out, twenty-three other volumes are 
announced, touching every branch of knowledge. Every volume ig 
by a man high in his branch, and one who has in addition acquired 
practice in the popular presentation of his subject. William Minto, 
Stopford A. Brooke, James Stuart, Edmund Goss, Simon 8. Laurie, 
and Alfred Lyall, are men who need no title to introduce them to 
American readers. 

The author of this volume, upon British Colonization, is the 
Dean of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and he hes been one of the 
Extension lecturers under the Cambridge syndicate. His subject 
should be of especial interest to readers in America, although we 
all too often — that our share in the early expansion of Eng- 
land into Great Britain is as great as that of the present islanders, 
Especially is Canada due very largely to one of our forefathers, 
Our teaching of patriotism should not f the British portion of 
our inheritance, as some think with cause, that portion of 
which we have most reason to be proud. Professor Caldecott 
treats the subject in a way historically accurate while making it in- 
teresting reading to the uninitiated. There are numerous maps 
and diagrams, admirably illuminating the text. After tracing the 
subject in its historical growth he discussed the government of the 
Empire, ite trade and trade policy, the supply of labor, native 
races, and the problem of religion and of education among 
the colonies. ‘Tho last chapter is very interesting reading from this 
side of the water, showing as it does that in the North American 
colonies alone was education provided from the first. And, although 
he neglects to state it plainly, perbaps anintentionally his arrange- 
ment of data emphasizes ~ a that the only Fs . id early col- 
leges not receiving royal aid, but su — entirely by their natural 
constituencies, were Harvard and Ye e. 

The chapter on the Development and Separation of America, 
which incidentally shows how completely the name has been made 
a synonym for the United States, is of great value as giving a mod- 
erp, scholarly British view of a subject even some Americans are com- 
ing to speak of with great moderation. Among some reflections at 
the closejof the chapter he says; ‘‘ It is surprising that Great Britain 
so nearly held her own. ‘There is also ground for surprise that we 
did not hold our own altogether. There were some ignoble motives 
on the side of the colonists and some honorable ones on the side 
of the British government. There was great compensation for our 
loss. Our trade increased, our manufactures were stimulated, and 
England was at just this time ready to turn all her attention to the 
East.’’ This is one of the first of a series that will soon be a neces- 
sity in every school teacher’s library. 


Tue Lire or JANE -‘WetsH CARLYLE. With portrait 
and fac-simile letter. By Mrs. Alexander Ireland. New York: 
Charles L. Webster & Co. 329 pp, 8x 5}. 

The joye and sorrows, the discords and harmonies, the domestic 
disturbances and trivial jarrings of that strangely mismated pair 
Thomas and Jane Carlyle have been paraded before the eyes of a 
curious world until it would seem that there was nothing more in 
their private life that could possibly be unearthed. Mr. Froude has 
been undoubtedly their best historian, and knew perhaps better than 
any one concerning the true state of affairs of the little household 
in Chelsea. To him, as to most people, Mrs. Carlyle has posed as a 
martyr and a saint, the forever misund » unappreciated bur- 
den bearer of one whom his own mother acknowledged to be 
‘“‘unco hard to live with.’’ This is the tone of Mrs. Ireland’s 
book, which, however, in spite of all that has been written, has very 
mach to recommend it. Mrs. Carlyle was by no means one of the 
unknown wives of well-known men, and since her death she has 
been before the public even more than her gifted husband. Her 
story is a sad one,—her life tragedy, as someone says, being one 
‘* not of incident but of sentiment,’’ but for all that, not the less 
real and sorrowful. Mrs. Ireland gives the story of Miss Welsh’s 
girlhood in a very charming and interesting way, and shows how 
early the mingled sunshine and storm of her character began to be 
developed. Her unhappy attachment for Edward Irving is set 
forth with great delicacy, and will be to many the most interesting 
chapter of the book. Concerning the marked events of her mar- 
ried life there has not been much that is new to tell, but a crowd 
of lesser incidents and many characteristic letters are now published 
for the first time. Mrs. Ireland has done her work with a simple 
frankness and a sympathetic fervor which recommends her book as 
= of interest and value and herself as a biographer of taste and 
judgment. 


Tarown Upon Her Own Resources; or, WHAT 
GIRLS CAN Do. By Jennie June. New York: T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. Cloth, 192 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Mrs. Croly, who is known everywhere as the wise and practical 

“‘ Jennie June,’’ is just the one to give good and common-sense ad- 

vice to young women who desire or need to support themselves. 

She has had a wide experience, and when she suggests different 

ways and means by which independence may be won, she speaks 

whereof she knows, and her advice may be relied on as wise and 
pradent. Mrs. Croly takes neither extreme in her view of women’s 
work. She does not believe in the time-worn doctrine of entire 
suppression and self-sacrifice so long enjoined upon women ; neither 
does she advocate the cutting loose from home duties and inflaences, 
from motives of pure selfishness. She has a broad and womanly 
sympathy for those who are striving to overcome the many diffical- 
ties which beset the path of women bread-winners, and by numer- 
ous examples of success inspires courage and perseverance. [Her 
advice is not wholly as to how the poor girl should earn; it is also 
as to how the rich woman should spend ; how by creating industries 
she can help her struggling sisters,—a point but seldom touched. 

To those who are about to take up some employment, this book 

will be of much service through its helpfal suggestions. 


INTERNATIONAL Mopgern LANGUAGE SERIES: Mon- 
targne: de L' Institution des Enfants. Bacher. Boston: Gino 
& Co. 26 pp., 714 24%. 





This edition of Montaigne’s essay on ‘‘the most difficult and 
most important of arte,—education,” gives qn illustration of wh#t 
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Messrs. Ginn aim to provide in their latest venture, the ‘‘ Interna- 
tional Modern Language Series.”” The name of Professor Bocher 
of Harvard A vag hm gp sng soe oor the text is as accur- 
ate as is possible, although even he has not been proof against a 
fewjmisprints. This is the more unfortunate as it is a reprint of the 
‘‘texte origioal de 1580.’’ The intention has been to provide a 
text for advanced college students, who study both the language 
and the literature. It is published without notes, which would 
give little more than the students for whom it is designed could 
command in dictionaries and encyclopedias. Ability to read such a 
text as this is surely one of the best testa of a command of a lan- 
guage, using as it does such forms as, ie moy, vn, chasque, quelcun, 
doug, estez, gouuerneur, The neat appearance of these texts, ac- 
companied by the best of press work, strongly prejudices one in 
favor of the series which is to follow. 


Tae Franco-GermMan War or 1870-71. By Field 
Marshall Count Helmuth von Moltke. Translated by Clara Bell 
and Henry W. Fischer. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
432 pp., 9x6. 

The Franco-German,—or, as we more often call it, using the 
head for the whole, the Franco-Prussian war,—seems destined to 
become one of the most worthy of stady of all that have been fought 
during this century. What may happen in the future is extremely 
uucertain, and no one would venture the opinion that the present 
strained condition of European politics can be settled without a 
serious outbreak. It ig not too much to hope, however, that when 
the settlement does come, the outward expression will be one of the 
most wide-reaching recorded in all history. Leaving out of account 
France, which Von Moltke treats only on the negative side, we 
stady this war now, not as a fight, but as the great outward expres- 
sion of the forces which knit together the petty German states and 
kingdoms on which Prussia founded the German Empire, with her 
king as its emperor. Although the German students and states- 
men owed much of the practical in their Constitution to that of the 
United States, yet it is an interesting fact, full of the deepest sig- 
nificance to the student of the history of our own nation, that many 
of the features of the present German Federation are those which 
the framers of our Constitution avoided as fatal in the Convention 
of 1787. How far these inherent and radical pointe of opposition 
can be explained by reference to the slow, theoretical German 
character, with all its devotion to established institutions, and to 
the American character, the characterization of which must be left 
to the reader, will for some time to come form a fruitful field for 
study and discussion. 

As for Count Von Moltke’s memoirs, no more significant praise 
could be given than that of Charles Bigot, in the last Revue Péda- 
gogique. He expresses the advanced view of Frenchmen of to-day 
when he says that however sad its perusal may be to Frenchmen, 
it is essentially healtliy and strengthening. It would be difficalt to 
give a more apt comparison than that of M. Bigot, to the impossi- 
bility and impersonality of the Commentaries of Cesar. It is in- 
deed a book no Frenchman could have written, even as a military 
report, which it in trath is, though only as aresult of the essentially 
military habits and character of the German field officer, its author. 
No one can claim to have taken even an amateur’s glance at the 
war of 1870 who has not read this work. 


JouRNAL OF Maurice pE Guerin. Edited by G. S. 
Trebutien. With a Biographical and Literary Memoir by Sainte- 
Beuve. Translanted from the French by Jessie B. Frothingham. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

The early American translation of the journal of Maurice de- 
Guérin has been out of print for a number of years, and it is there- 
fore to an entirely different and younger generation that a new 
translation from the twentieth French edition will appeal for a 
continued appreciation of its literary value. To De Guérin belongs 
the posthumous honor of being ranked asa star among the poets 
of France, though his works were few and he died before reaching 
his thirtieth year. His title to fame rests particularly on a magni- 
ficent and singular composition called ‘‘ Le Centaure,’’ which is 
unexcelled in finish, taste, and classical execution. The ‘‘ Jour- 
nal,’’ extending from July, 1832, to October, 1835, has taken its 
place among classics of observation and meditation which find in- 
spiration in a study of Nature and her works. 








St. KATHERINE’s BY THE TowER. By Walter Besant. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth and paper. 

The newest historical novel by Mr. Walter Besant is also one of 
his best, and its characters are strong and impressive. The scene 
is laid in one of those regions of London long undisturbed by pro- 
gress, in which the speech and manners of the people of a century 
or more ago, lingered long after the world bad entirely changed 
around it. Such forgotten spots in the vast metropolis have a 
special fascination for the novelist, and outside the story he has given, 
in this book, a wonderful picture of the quaint, old-fashioned life with 
its curious customs so long a part of the mysterious and neglected 
history of the past. The story iteelf is full of dramatic incidents 
drawn by a firm and practiced hand, and the scenes at Newgate 
prison at the execution of the men and women prisoners are unex- 
celled in impressiveness of language and coloring. 


Tue Captivi or T. Marccrus Piavtus. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Archibald R.S. Hallidie. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 215 pp., 6$x5. 90 cents. 

This edition of the Captives has been prepared with the aim of 
furnishing an introduction to the study of all of Plautus’ plays. 
The Introduction, besides an outline of the plot of this play, has 
chapters on the Manuscripts of Plautus, his meters, and prosody, 
the two treating the subject in ite relation to Latin poetics in gen- 
eral, rather than as something in itself beyond all other law. The 
Notes are prepared to aid the most minute study, and touch upon 
all possible points. Continual reference is made to other plays of 
Plautus. The text furnishes in foot-notes the various readings, and 
explanations of every possible stumbling block in meter, serving as 
an anending source of examples and explanations of the introduc- 
tion, The student who has been through this edition should have 
no trouble with the other plays. 


In One Giru’s Experrence. By Mary Hubbard How. 
ell. Philadelphia: American S.S. Union. Cloth, $1.25. 

This author’s books are already well known and are of the beet 
class of Sunday School stories. Honor Montgomery's experiences 
are such as any young girl might be called upon to pass through, 
and the lessons she learned in steady perseverance, good temper, 
and unselfishness, are thoroughly useful studies for young people, 
though all cannot expect her exceptional good fortune as « reward. 


_Lonemans, Green, & Co., have added Le Chéteau 
d’T/, episodes from Damas’ Le Comte de Monte-Cristo to their de- 
lightfal little episodes from the modern languages. Those little 
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contribution toward solving the problem of what should be en 
3 in French and German for their early reading. 

volume is as far as possible a complete story, extracted from the 
works of such writers as Damas and Merimée, Dahn and Auerbach, 
so that while the pupil feels he is getting something of value in 
itself, more than any mere fragment, his interest does not flag, and 
the work is short enough to be finished in an ordinary term, even 
by those doing their first real reading. The story of Le Chateau 
d’ If is one of the best in that masterpiece of story writiog,— 
the elder Dumas’ Monte-Cristo. The editor, Mr. D. B. Kitchin of 
Merton House School, near Brighton, has provided a brief introduc. 
tion, summarizing the story of Monte-Cristo and a short biograph- 
ical notice io author. kind notes are admirably suited to the 
pur 0 e text, exemplifying without overwhelmi oun 

eel rs. Every teacher of French will find the apqendin. ' Hasne 
Notes on Letter-Change in the Formation of French Words,”’ val- 
uable and suggestive both for private reading and classroom work. 
This sets forth a side of language work which is almost entirely 
neglected in America asin England, yet which may easily be made 
to greatly facilitate the acquisition of a vocabulary. This appendix 
is practically the work of that authority on French from the English 
standpoint,—the Very Rev. G. W. Kitchin, Dean of Winchester. 


Votume VIII. of the newly revised and enlarged 
Chamber's Encyclopedia is now issued by the J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. Chamber’s Encyclopedia, in spite of the claims of 
other similar works, still continues to hold its own as a standard ref- 
erence frr the home or school. The new revision brings its articles 
well up to date, and introduces a large number of entirely new sub- 
jects. No expense has been spared in obtaining the codperation of 
the best authorities in the special lines, and the result is a complete 
and comprehensive dictionary of useful knowledge. Chambers’ 
has an undisputed title to be considered one of the most accurate, 
reliable, convenient, and usefal encyclopwdias now on the Amer- 
ican market. Price, $3.00 per volame. 


THe Jonns Horxins University Press has an- 
nounced the tenth series of the University Studies in History and 
Politics, under the editorial supervision of Prof. H. B. Adams; 
subscription price, $3 00. The subject of the series will be ‘‘ Church 
and State.’’ Among the essays promised are: ‘‘ Church and State 
in New England,”’ ‘‘ Church and State in Early Maryland,’’ ‘* Re- 
ligious Development of the Province of North Carolina,’’ |‘‘ Causes 
of the American Revoluation,’’ ‘‘ Maryland’s Attitude in the Struggle 
for Canada,”’ ‘‘ Local Government in the South and Southwest,”’ 
and ‘‘ Quakers in Pennsylvania, 1682-1776.’ It promises to be an 
especially valuable volume. 


SHapow and sunshine characterize the last two novels 
issued by Harper and Brothers, in the now well-known blue paper 
covers. The first, A Field of Tares, by Clo Graves, tells the 
dark and pathetic story of a woman whose life from girlhood has 
been blighted and overshadowed, who expiates in bitterness the 
crime committed by another, and is weighted by unmerited disgrace. 
The other, entitled The Golden Goat, translated from the French of 
Paul Arése by Mary J. Safford, is a bright and fascinating little 
romance of Provence, and is profusely illustrated ; 50 cents each. 


No. 52 of the “ Riverside Literature Series ” contains 
“The Voyage’’ and other English essays from The Sketch Book, 
by Washington Irving. Ia whatever way these numbers are used, 
the greatest benefit will be derived from them in the formation of 
the scholar’s taste for the best and most en? uring literature. Single 
numbers, 15 cents. Ccmbinationa of two or three numbers are 
also made in a more permanent binding. Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co., Boston and New York. 


Weppines: ForMAL AND INFORMAL, is the latest is- 
sue in the series upon ‘‘Good Form,”’ published by the Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, New York. A want of grace and beauty is 
more especial noticeable at a wedding than at almost any other 
ceremonial, and it is to give a few useful and sensible hints as to 
the best usages of society on such occasions that the present hand- 
book has been written. It contains full and practical information 
upon all subjects appertaining to the etiquette of marriages. 
Price, 75 cents. Received from Damrell & Upham, Boston. 


Cookery witH A Cuarine DisH is a dainty little 
manual for dainty cooking, written by Thomas J, Murrey, late 
caterer to a number of leading hotels in New York and Philadel- 
phia. Chafing dish cookery is the latest fashionable fad among 
amateur cooks and professional gourments, and a knowledge of 
the capabilities of this simple contrivance is eminently desirable 
for the housewife either for entertainments or for the home table. 
Published by Fred. A. Stokes Co., New York. Recsived from 
Damrell & Upham, Boston. 


No. 713 in the blue-covered series of paper novels is- 
sued by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, is entitled Mr. Hast’s Expe- 
rience in Mr. Bellamy’s World, which gives the records of the years 
2001 and 2002, and shows the other side of life in that world as 
observed by a deeper investigator than the famous Jalian West. 
Translated from the German of Conrad Wilbrandt, by Mary J. 
Safford. Price, 50 cents. 

Tue essays by Marcus Tullius Cicero, Francis Bacon, 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson, on the subject of Friendship, are 
bound together in a beautiful holiday volame in white and gold, 
bearing that title, There are three finely executed portraits, and 
the press work is of the best. Pablished by Albert, Scott, & Co., 
Chicago. Price, in box, $2.00. 

Tar Spanish GALLEON, by Charles Sumner Seeley, is 
an account of a search for sunken treasure in the Caribbean Sea. 
It is a book which all boys will thoroughly enjoy, and from which 
a great deal of information concerning the geography and prodac- 
tions of the West Indies may be obtained. A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. Price, $1.00 

Tuer Worthington Company, New York, publish a new 
edition of Le Sage’s quaint old work, Asmodeus, or the Devil Upon 
Two Sticks. It is tastefully bound and printed, and has numerous 
illustrations. 





———— 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS. 


The thirty-ninth annual session of the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association was held at Madison, Dee. 28 to 30. 

On Monday evening, Dec. 28, Pres. John Nagle called the meet- 
ing to order, and introduxed Hon. A. S. Draper, state superintend- 


ent of New York, who delivered his lecture on ‘‘ The Public School 
System and General Edacation.’’ 


Tuesday Morning, Dec. 2v. 


The exercises opened with the president’s annual address. Pres- 
ident Nagle said: The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association is an or- 
ganization designed to test the value of educational ideas and, 
when found worthy, to give them authoritative expression. Its 
work should not be limited to the enunciation of educational truths 
which the unregenerate may be indisposed to accept. It is av edu- 
cational factor militant, and full allegiance to the cause it serves 
requires that it seek to secure conditions which will make the ap- 
plication of well recognized educational principles effective. The 
Association was called into being to serve a pu which no other 
agency could so well accomplish; but it should enlarge the field 
of its operations, both as a measure of relief for its members and 
the insuring with greater certainty the object desired. In its de- 
votion to the cause of education, this Association has been merciless 
to itself, even going to the extent of assuming responsibility for 
error in which it had and could have no part, in the hope that the 
vicarious punishment thus invited would correct the evil. He then 
discussed needed reforms in matters of teaching, urging a broader 
and more accurate conception of the work, a drawing nearer to the 
people, an assimilation of practical knowledge with theories, and a 
development of the physical with the mental powers, that the 
school may be able to turn forth the child well equipped for the 
duties of life. 

On invitation of the Association, Superintendent Draper appeared 
before the teachers, and for half an hour answered questions con- 
cerning the training and licensing of teachers in New York. 

P. H. Hewitt, principal of the First Ward School of Milwaukee, 
read a paper on ‘' The Proper Training of the Future Citizens to 
Fit them for their Place in a Homogeneous Nation.’’ Principal 
Hewitt said. in effect: Au American is the representative of an 
idea, not a person to be classified by physical characteristics. Na- 
tional character ia not yet formed. The intellectual atmosphere of 
America makes Americans. Puritan political ideas are the source 
of our political greatness. These ideas became, in time, the prop- 
erty of all elements of our complex civilization; hence no one of 
the present national elements can claim to be the sole conservator 
of Americanism. Americanism should mean independence of char- 
acter. History and literature should be taught so as to show the 
principles underlying our institutions. These branches should ba 
so taught as to eliminate clannishness. The public school gives 
broad views, accepts all classes, and prejudices no one. It teaches 

oleration and that institutions vary with men. It discourages 
growth of class distinctions. It has the opportunity to mold com- 
plex elements into an enviable type of citizen. The state should 
recognize what gives it stability and progress, and then assist the 
school in bringing all people into proper relations to the state. 
Better schoole, public and private, are often needed. Compulsory 
education is needed, while public sentiment lags behind. To avert 
struggles between classes, no one element must pose as the sole 
embodiment of Americanism undefiled; nor must any of our 
adopted brethren seek, by a new species of knownothingism, to be- 
little the American people while enjoying the freedom and privil- 
eges which this country alone can give. To maintain a nation of 
trae Americans the tolerant and progressive spirit of the public 
schools must pervade every educational inatitution that essays to 
train the future generation. 

Prof. S. Y. Gillan of the Milwaukee Normal School, in opening 
the discussion of the paper, said that he was not sure that the best 
purpose of the school was to prepare the child for citizenshipship. 
He thought it better to humanize than to Americanize. The daty 
of the school is to make the boy a better man, the girl a better 
woman. 

The Committee on Education of the Feeble-Minded reported its 
lack of success in an attempt to secure suitable legislation, where- 
upon it was resolved to continue a committee and renew the effort. 


Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 29. 

Superintendents’ Section, presided over by Prin. Anna E. Ander- 
son of Merrill. The first paper was read by Mr. F, A. Hutchins, 
library clerk in the state superintendent's office, on ‘‘ Ideal Use of 
Township School Libraries, —Obstacles in the Way of Realizing It.’’ 
A discussion followed, in which Miss Rose Swart of Oshkosh, Supt. 
C. E. Patzer, and others, took part. Supt. O. E. Wells gave some 
experiences of the state department on the subject. The second 
paper was entitled ‘‘ Local Teachers’ Associations—(a) How Can 
Interest in Them be Best Promoted ? (+) Their Relation to the In- 
stitute,’? by Sapt Lovilla Mosher. Supte. C. E. Patzer and 
Mahoney discussed the paper. The last paper of the afternoon was 
by Supt. H. Severin, on ‘‘ The Course of Study—Its Effects (a) on 
Common Schools, (5) on the Community, (c) Permanence.’’ 

High School Section, presided over by Supt. F. W. Cooley of 
Janesville. M.S. Frawley presented a paper on ‘‘ What the High 
Schools are Doing in Preparing Their Studants (a) for the Active 
Duties of Life, (b) for Advanced Work.’’ The paper raised many 
points on which there was a disparity of opinion, and was followed 
by a spirited discussion. Mr. Frawley insisted that the principal 
should kaow his pupils and their prospects, so as to choose the best 
course for them to follow. Superintendent Anderson of Milwaukee 
thought that a course of study could be made to face both the front 
and the flank,—to prepare the pupil for life or higher study. Prin. 
J. E. Rierdon of Sheboygan followed with a paper entitled “‘ Is the 
Present Common School Course Overloaded ?’’ The writer urged 
that it was overloaded, especially in the lower grades, and recom- 
mended that drawing, music, geography, and grammar, as separ- 
ate studies, should have no place below the fourth grade. Prin. 





Chae. Friedel thought that German children were accomplishing 
much more in less time than ours, and gave as a reason for this,— 
the superiority of the German teachers. 

Normal School Section, presided over by the president of the As- 





THE FIVE BEST 


Edgren’s 


appears to me quite as good.” 


Grandgent’s Hialian Grammar. 
recommended it for in'roduction.”’ 





volumes (6x4; price, 40 cents, cloth bound), presented in the un- 
surpassed style of al] Movers, Longmans’ publications, are a valuable 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, 


Dr Gro. A. WANCHOPE. Univ. 0f Missouri: ‘‘I am using Meiklejohn’s Grammar 


with a class of 130. It stands, in my judgment, at the head of the ‘ 
French Grammar. Fror. Jos. A. Fontaine, Bryn Mawr: ‘It must be said that this grammar is faller and 


GRAMMARS. 


list of advanced English Grammars. It is a treasure indeed.” 


more trustworthy than apy other practical grammar of French in the English Language.” tit ; : 
Joynes-Meissner’s German Grammar. Pror. CALVIN THomAs, Univ. of Michigan: ‘‘I know of nothing which 


Pror. B. D. WoopwARD, Columbia College: “1 take pleasure in telling you that I 


Edgren’s Spanish Grammar. Pror. T. F. CRANE, Cornell : ‘‘ An excellent, condensed grammar which ought to be useful 
in classes where the chief object is to begin reading as soon as possible.” 


Published by D, C, HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago, St. Louis. 
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sociation. J. propounded the question, “ Should |in stuffiog gramma' 0 
oy Be... - - pre school courses be made uniform in $ Hgpeee oe he bye ag = , 
character Prof. W. J. Brier ed the discussion applica of inductio J 
oviy rg te : i 5 eiatienent seemed to|involve a nataral method, but he di 


revailing - * 
iples i 1 . Rational require ra ae 
answer the question in the affirmative. ‘‘ Devices vs. Principles in Tag on method x. = shaggy 44 > nowledge of Gredk in a year 
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Teaching ’’ was a subject presented by Prof. T. B. Pray. 
sion followed, opened by Margaret E. Conklin. 


Tuesday Evening, Dec. 29. 


State Supt. O. E. Wells vow’ SE a Roe or Parpose - ae enthusiasm of the teacher mean 
Relating to Ap y* State Superintenden Whee 
of Certificates of High School Principals and Assistants.’ The|by any method. The question is, Shall we possess the method or 
paper, with the questions and discussion which followed, led to the | shall the method possess us ? 
adoption of a resolution providing for the appointment of a com- 
mittee whose duty it should be to ascertain the legislation needed | Academies to 


Extent of the Law 


on this subject, and report to the Association at its next meeting. 


Wednesday Morning, Dec. 29. 
The Committee on Honorary Membership reporte 


Draper was unanimously elected. 


unite thet this eae eet beak oer pahinoationy lage free libraries, the a a oe he ——- = = 
t university extension work. r. Dewey thoug 
een eres Se ares oe ee awakening on educational matters. 


dictionary.”’ 
On motions of the writers, the reading of the papers of Pree. G. 


8. Albee and Prof. A. L. Rankin was dispensed with, in order to/*"> °. . : a 
i i ’ f ,000, while three hundred and fifty academies an 
allow time to fully concider Supt. Wa. B. Anderson's poper on capa tet pooner $106,000. “The latter should in compar- 


“ Wisconsin’s Educational Exhibit at the Columbian Exposition.” 
In connection with the discussion following, Mre. Geo. C. Ginty 
read a paper, and Mr. Kirkland addressed the Association. 

The resolations of Superintendent Anderson, pledging the Asso- 
ciation to move in the matter of making a suitable educational ex- 
hibit, and that soliciting from the World’s Fair Commission a sep- 
arate building for the National Educational Exhibit, were passed 
without a dissenting voice. 

** Moral Trainiog—To What Extent Affected by the Discipline 
of the Schools,’’ was the title of a paper presented by Miss Ella A. 
Sabin of Downer College. Miss Sabin pled for rational methods in 
the training of the child’s moral natare. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year. 

President—F. W. Cooley of Janesville. 

Vice-Presidents—J. W. Livingston of Sparta, Emily B. Felt of 
Platteville, Henry Severin of New Holstein. 

Secretary—C. H. Sylvester of Whitewater. 

Treasurer—J. A. Eakin of Wausau. 

Executive Committee—John Nagle, L. D. Harvey, Lovilla M. 
Mosher, S. Y. Gillan, A. H. Volland. 

The meeting adjourned at noon, to meet one year hence. 

H. J. BOwELL. 








NEW YORK ACADEMIC PRINCIPALS. 


With President Francis J. Cheney of the Cortland School in the 
chair, there were present at the seventh holiday conference of the 
New York Academic Principals at Syracuse, Pres. Harrison P. 
Webster of Union College, Profs. Clark, Hargett, and Mace of 
Syracuse University, Wheeler and Williams of Cornell, Prof. Chas. 
J. Little of the Garrett Biblical Institute of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill.; Prin. William J. Milne of the Albany Nor- 
mal, Prin. James M. Milne of the Oneonta Normal, Profs. Marga- 
ret K. Smith and A. W. Norton of the Oswego Normal, Sec. Mel- 
vil Dewey, Dr. Watkins, and Chas. F. Wheelock of the Regents’ 
office, and Inspector Hawkins of the state department, together 
with the following principals: Hunt of Troy, Sawyer of Utica, 
Emerson of Buffalo, Allen of Rochester, Dewey of Binghamton, 
Richards of Oswego, Riggs of Watertown, Winne of Poughkeepsie, 
A. N. Taylor of Westfield, H. L. Taylor of Canandaigua, Farr of 
Glens Falls, Clapp of Fultov, Clements of Cazenovia, Peck of 
Owego, and sixty others from emaller academies and union schools. 

The first question for discussion was, ‘‘ The Proper Relation of 
Academies to University Extension.”’ Secretary Dewey said that 
many of the principals were very conservative and looked upon the 
movement asa ‘‘fad.’’ In England, after twenty years of expe- 
rience, it is pronounced to be a great educational advantage, so the 
teachers in this country should not be slow in showing an interest 
and affording fecilities for the advance of the movement. If any- 
thing is being done for higher education, all principals should be in 
touch with it. The regents were in earnest inthe movement. Prin- 
cipal Allen of Rochester said that the people of his town had en- 
tered heartily into the movement. Principal Riggs of Watertown 
said that through the Chautauqua interests the movement had been 
started in his town. 

Principal Emerson of the Executive Committee announced asthe 
next topic, ‘‘ The New York Academies’ Exhibit at the Columbian 
Exhibition.” Upon motion, the following committee was appointed 
te codperate with the state superintendent and the secretary of the 
Board of Regents in the management of the exhibit: Principals 
Robinson of Albany, Emerson of Boffalo, Hill of Havana, Sawyer 
of Utica, and Clements of Cazenovia. 

The a for the opening of the Tuesday afternoon session was, 
an 


é C 
High School Course 


Be Shortened?’’ Principal Farr of Glens Falls recommended 
that bat one course be established in the high schools, and that one 
which might serve as a complete college preparatory if the pupil 
should require it, or which would be the best for a young man who 
did not contemplate advanced study. President Webster of Union 
College said that he was interested, as a cilizen and a father, in the 
shortening of the course for those who do not intend to enter ool- 
lege. Most of the pupils in his institution are very poor, and in 
his opinion their time for preparation should be shortened. It 
should not be attempted to teach in academies or high schools the 
studies which they are to have in college and which can be better 
taught there. It should be possible to have in high schools a course 
which would give young men just what they want for college en- 
trance and no more. Principal Oakley of Little Falls spoke 
against shortening the course. He did not see why high schools 
shoald shorten their course any more than the colleges. Priacipal 
Sawyer of Utica said that in his school there are two, three, and 
four year courses, but the last seems to give the best results. Prin- 
cipal Emerson of Baffalo said that in his school the courses are of 
different lengths, ranging from three to over seven years of contin- 
uous study. Most of the students take from choice the four years’ 
course. 

Discassion was then called for on ‘‘ The Inductive Method of 


Teaching 
Latin and Greek,”’ 
Professor Williams of Cornell said he thought that the teacher 


d the name of }"!"* 
Hon. A. S. Draper, state superintendent of New York, for mem- cation, It is hoped that 


bership in the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. Superintendent for libraries, and the apportionments go to that use in only a few 


down a student. Professor Wheeler 
ductive method of teaching Greek. 
be learning of paradigms would 
d not believe in the fullness of 

tional forms. He told 


tical rules 


iving them the Greek Testament and about fifteen verbs, an 
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inci i ta sai a 

etl danger go Bowe Be ary : great deal more than method. 


He thought that Professor Wheeler could teach Greek successfally 


Topic number nine was next introdaced,—‘‘ The relation of 


Free Libraries.” ‘cal 

Dewey explained the attitude of the regents toward schoo 
wanes The Seunnts offer to send books to libraries upon appli- 
a new library law will be passed by the 
legislature this winter. The state has been paying $50,000 yearly 


institatione. The speaker recommended a union of school and vil- 


On Wednesday morning Principal Allen of Rochester said that 
the eleven normal schools annually receive from the state an appro- 


ison receive more. Principal Farr of Glens Falls said that it was 
well known that the academies did not receive as much now pro 
rata ag they did when the state gave them only $40,000. The s:ate 
was going backward in its educational work, and he did not believe 
that the governor or legislature intended that the state should go 
backward, He thought that if the principals asked for a larger 
appropriation, it would be given them. 

he next topic, ‘* Methods of Teaching 


English Literature,’’ 


was introduced by Professor Clark of Syracuse University. He 
said that we do not study literature, but what somebody has said 
about it. The ideal method is that there should be in the hands of 
every pupil the complete, or at least a large-sized volume of the 
works of the prominent authors. He suggested that cheap editions 
should be issued and duplicate copies kept in school libraries. 
Principal Rhodes of Adams zaid he met his English literatare class 
in the library and put the book under discussion before the pupils. 
He would endeavor, first and by all means, to teach the principal 
authors. Prof. Charles J. Little was introduced. He said he was 
afraid to trust himself on this subject, as he was so thoroughly 
bound up in it. He believed the reading of literature is for pleas- 
ure. He thought the fundamental error is made by teachers in 
laying much stress upon subsidiary matters and not enough stress 
upon principal matters. You may by a variety of rules and re- 
quirements succeed in making pupils hate literature. You may 
also succeed in making them pass what you call exhaustive examin- 
ations, Teach literature before you teach the philosophy of it. 
Much literature can be absorbed in the schoolroom. You can cul- 
tivate a taste for beautiful passages and noble verses, not by cut 
and dried rules, but by bringing the scholars in direct contact by 
giving them the literature itself and by calling upon them to read 
it. No drill in rhetoric, or in criticism, will produce such a result 
as that produced by Dr. Thurber in Boston by his psychological 
methods of bringing literature itself before the students. The way 
to develop a style is to bring the pupil in contact with a pure style. 
We shou!d discover where the power of an author lies, rather then 
where his weakness lier. ‘‘ What is culture?’’ has been asked 
Mr. Freeman sarcastically answers, ‘‘ Why, chatter about Shelley.” 
Mr. Little said further, that no critical chatter about a poet will 
ever be culture. The children are to learn to write by contact with 
great writers and by absorbing what great writers have written. 
Officers for 1892, 
The cfficers for the ensuing year are: 
President—Thomas B. Lovell of Attica. 
Vice-President—O. B. Rhodes of Adame. 
Secretary—Rollin P. Keyser of Middleburg. Fs 
Executive Committee—John G. Allen of Rochester, S. D. Arms 
of Deposit, and LC, Hunt of Troy. 
The Principals Council was selected as follows: H. P. Emerson 
of Baffalo, J. B. Smith of Warsaw, 0. C. Farr of Glens Falls, 
James Winne of Poughkeepsie, and G. C. Sawyer of Utica. 








WESTERN ARKANSAS. 

The initial meeting of Western Arkansas teachers at Fr. Smith, 
during the holidays, was quite a success. More than a hundred 
teachers were enrolled, and while there was no prearranged pro- 
gram the exercises were of a high order. The experience in this 
session demonstrated the necessity of perpetuating the work by 
drafting a constitution, electing officers, and voting to meet at the 
same place daring the holidays of the coming year. 

State Superintendent Shinn lectured each night in the High 
School Chapel, where the sessions were held. He is a fluent and 
interesting speaker, thoroughly posted upon the educational prob- 


to educate the public and raise the standard of professional equip- 
ment among teachers. He is a strong advocate of the redue- 


closer union between high school and coHege curricula. 
Prof. Lewis Rhoton of Little Rock lectured twice a day during 
the session. His first lecture was devoted to some of the fanda- 


basic principles underlie the scienca, and that it should be the 


between laws upon which facts are threaded and mere devices that 
varying conditions call into use, batween traths which are uni- 
versal and dogmas resting upon the dictam of unverified trath. As 
proof that there are few universal principles in teaching, he said 
that but two things can be done with numbers : They can bs put 
together and they can be taken apart. These changes assnme the 
various names given to the four fundamental operations, fractions, 


synthesis obtain throughout in dealing with mathematice. If teach- 
ers grasp these verities, pupils will experience but little trouble in 
passing from one subj-ct to another in arithmetic, owing to striking 
similaritier. A child tries to associate phases of a new topic with known 


d|may be madeand preserved. In 


in language work was of the same high order as his addross oy, 


jagogy. 
P Superintendent Barnett of Eureka Springs spoke of the early 
preparation of the teachers and pupils necessary to make a credii. 
able showing of the educational resources and progress of the state, 
He gave some valuable points as to how the work of an exhibit 
I this connection he showed a very 
simple but very useful device he had recently copyrighted to pre. 
serve the work of pupils. Specimens of work were exhibited 
showing the excellent drill of his pupils and the painstaking cars 
of his teachere. 
Mies Holmes, one of the primary teachers of Eareka, Save a very 
interesting account of the success she had experienced in using the 
Pollard synthetic method of teaching reading. Considerable dig. 
cussion was relative to the merits of the system. 
Professor Hall of Ft. Smith gave an interesting plan he had de. 
vised to start a library. During the year no less than two hundred 
volumes had been purchased or contributed by pupils and teachers, 
The whole school is formed into a li association. Ags to its 
value, he cited the facts of improved m tone, better attendance, 
and greater application of pupils. ; 
Professor Barnett spoke on the some topic, telling how he had 
started the work in Eureka Springs. 
Professor Cowling of Russellville read a paper on the “ Better 
Preparation of Teachers.’’ 
Prof. A. H. Carter of Ft. Smith gave a talk on teaching United 
States history. He thought it the easiest and yet the poorest 
taught subject in the schools. The only remedy is for teachers to 
be thoroughly versed in history, not in dates and battles and im- 
portant ‘‘ administration events,’’ but acquainted with the inspir- 
ing motives of the men who make history, with the causes and 
effects, with central forces from which radiate great results, 

At the close of the seasion, the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President—Supt. J. L. Holloway of Ft. Smith; 
Vice-President—Supt. C. 8. Barnett of Eureka Springs: Secretary 
—Prof. H. J. Hall of Ft. Smith. Prof. A. H. Carter, Mrs. S. L. 
Johnson, and Miss McClare of Ft. Smith, constituted, with three 
citizens of this city, the executive committee. It was decided also 
to devote the first half-day session next year to high school work, 
the second to grammar grade work, and the third to primary work. 
After the passage of the usual resolutions, the Association ad- 
journed to visit the points of interest in the city. 

The success of the meeting and its permanent organization are 
due in large measure to Superintendent Shinn, whose tireless 
energy is being felt in all sections of the state. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


France.—M. Antoine Albalat, ia an article in the Nouvelle Revue, 
draws a most harrowing picture of the results of the purely theo- 
retical educational system, which, until a few years ago, was looked 
upon as a panacea of all evils. France, nowadays, he says, is 
nothing but a large civil service employment agency, and the 
struggle for life with us means the race for government and other 
posts. Thanks to political equality and free education, which have 
reduced all to a dead level, the French nation, once so fertile in 
ideas and so original, threatens to become nothing but a nation 
of civil servants and ogues. Jast count the number of place 
seekers! The prefect of the department of the Seine published a 
few months ago the following list of vacancies and applicants in 
that department: Junior clerks, 4 vacancies, 4,398 applicantsa 
male teachers, 42 vacancies, 1,847 applicants; female teachers, 54 
vacancies, 7,139 applicants; drawing masters, 3 vacancies, 147 ap- 
plicants; custom house clerks, 165 vacancies, 2,773 applicante; 
surveyors, 1 vacancy, 1,338 applicants. 

The civil service, the post office, the telegraph office, and the 
schools have all greatly increased their teaching force, and they are 
at present the bane of our country. France may be roughly di- 
vided into those who hold positions and those who seek them. The 
vast majority ef Frenchmen have only one dream, to be kept by 
the state to live on the public taxes. Parents have no other am- 
bition for their children,—the civil servant, the young man who 
draws government pay, is their ideal son-in-law. Even the sons of 
the soil are streaming into the towns, be it only to sit behind a pay 
desk. But the women are more to be pitied. In default of mar- 
riage they are seeking work, especially as teachers. But how soon 
they are undeceived! Read the bitter plaints with which they con- 
tinually fill the ears of the Minister of Instruction. The state 
promised them a peaceable, respectable life, with a secure income ; 
and thousands of them are without positions, on the verge of des- 
pair, and fall an easy prey to temptation. No one will ever know 
the number of these victims of arithmetic and French history that 


are swallowed up by the great gulf of vice. ‘‘I know nothing 
more sad than this,’’ exclaims M. Albalat. ‘' Here is the result of 
our theoretical, Utopian, and modern education! We talk of a 
fourth state. There is even a fifth estate, — namely, the women 
who have to earn their living by their brains.’’ 








A MEAN who forms a conclusion before he has ever beard the 


facts or arguments is universally condemned. A Judge or Jury who 
would convict or acquit without giving both the prosecutor and the 
defendent a fair, full, and impartial 
yet thousands of teachers have mentally formed a conclusion in 
ound to ene agencies without ever 
: ; * : l + * th 
lems that confront the state, and is laboring with might and main chee tenth end sane by Aap deal the Serciiioeeses “We 
can wr hony od = mentally reply ‘‘ I do not believe it’’ without 
on abd enishment ofthe graded sel aricalam compet a | ide soa ne calason, or withon ending 
ae ¢ 4 @ teaching force of the state, a complete educational | their claim. Do you think the Teachers Cciperative Association 
exhibit o the schools of the state at the World’s Fair, and | of Chicago which has placed nearly 3000 (three thousand) teachers 
and can give you the name and address of every one, many of 
them your friends or acquaintances,—which can farnieh you with 


mental elements in the science of education. He held that a few er ar of testimonials, cuanot do as mech for you ee it bas for 


hearing is denounced. And 


their circulars or 


If so, either you have not faith in yourself, or a reason- 


teacher's aim to discrimate between essentials and non-esse@tials, a ae ai at lanl, 3 cre 
seen our advertisement in these columns 50 times each year for 
seven years. We have often advertised for jast such a teacher 
you are and have often failed to fill the position because we got 0° 
auswer,—no, not a single answer to the advertisement. You 
thought that every one except you would answer, and each one 
who read thought the same,—and so no one answered. In this 


decimals, interest, oto., but these two principles of analysis and| Thay ane wee nite ertising Places we have advertised for weeks 


hey are not filled yet, and we have not had a single answer for 


several of the most desirable positions, Is it not time you were 
getting posted in this matter. Send for our circulars. If they 4° 
not convince you, surely you are one who when Gabriel blow? 


rincipl ? . his trumpet will think it i ing hia New 
Principles and processes, and it is the teacher's work to so connect | Year's horn. Send a postal ouh sour ohbunn atl de will — 








should be more to the class than the texthook. He did not believe 


the new with the old that the child encounters no serious obstacle 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Feb. 16-18, 92: N. E. A.—Department of Sap's. ; 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jane 28-30: Kentucky State Assoc.; Paducah. 
Jaly 12-15, 1892; National Edacational Associ- 
ation; Saratoga. 
COLOBADO, 
State Editor, L. B. GRAFTON, Manitou. 

J. P. Jackson, principal of the Colorado City 
schools. will begin his work as county superintend- 
ent of El Paso county, on January 12, at a salary 
of $2500 per year. Ex-Saperintendent Condit of 
Delta has been selected to succeed Mr. Jackson at 
Colorado City. 

The death of E. L Byington, ex-Saperintendent 
of Colorado Springs achool:, also ex-Saperintend- 
ent of the Boulder schools, occarred at Denver, 
Dee. 27. 

Principal Baker of the Denver high school suc- 
ceeds president Hale of the state university who 
resigned. . 

Mr. E R.Clark of Spencerfort, N. Y., is assist- 
ant principal at Manitou. 

Professor Bach of Milwaukee has charge of 
music in the Colorado Springs schools. In all 
there are forty-five teachers employed. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The institute was large, including nearly every 
teacher of the county upon its roll of attendance ; 
the corps of instructors included Pres. Ira Moore 
of the Los Angeles Normal School, Mrs. Mary E 
Matthews of the Girls’ High Schoo! of San Fran- 
cisco; the poet, Joaquin Miller of Mounteio 
Height; Prof. Earl Barnes and Mrs. Mary Shel- 
don Barnes or Stanford University, and Eli F. 
Brown, besides many others of local note. The 
institate was so large as to require division into 
sections in order to give the various grades of teach- 
ers the special work suited to their needs. San 
Diego as a city responded most hospitably to the 
presence of the teachers, and took great interest in 
the institute, while the charming scenery of the 
bay, the ocean, and the monntains, bathed in the 
hazy sunshine so constant here daring the Decem- 
ber days, entranced the visitor with its magic spell. 
Large audiences greeted the lecture upon ‘’ Re- 
markable Woman,” and Joaquin Miller’s unique 
discourse involving his reminiscences of school and 
boy life. The didactic work of the institute was 
marked by freshness and vigor of thought, espe- 
cially demonstrating the tendency toward a clearer 
appreciation of the mental needs of the child and 
adaptation of school work to his right growth of 
both body and mind. Southern California is pro- 
gressive in a decided degree; it leads the state in 
point of fine echool houses, and the inflax of strong 








DEAFNESS CAN'T BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the dis- 
eased portion of the ear. There is only one way 
to cure deafness, and that is by constitational rera- 
edies. Deafness is caused by an inflamed condi-- 
tion of the mucous lining of the Eastachian Tvbe. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have a rumbling 
sound or imperfect hearing, and when it is entirely 
closed, Deafness is the result, and unless the inflam 
mation can be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, which 
is see but an inflamed condition of the mucous 
suriaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case of 
Deafness (caused by catarrh) that we cannot cure 
by taking Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for circulars, 
free. F. J. CHENEY & CO, Toledo, 0. 
[Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 





eastern teachers to mingle with the wideawake 
teachers of longer residence on this coast, keaps the 
school weil abreast of the times. The rigid exami- 
nation to which all applicants for certificates are 
subjected insure the best scholarship only in the 
ravks of teachers. 

San Diego County is fortunate ia its new 
county superintendent, Mr. Harr Wagner. He is 
most ably seconded by Mra. Laura G Riddell who 
serves as assistant superintendent, and whose gra- 
cious modesty is oaly equaled by her unusual 
accomplishments. Mr. Wagner is a strong man, 
and, though new at the work, he has already de- 
monetrated rare fitness for his position. Ho has 
inaugurated local institutee, conventions of trus- 
tees, Arbor Day, and a summer training school ; in 
his school creed the child stands first, the teacher 
second, and the trustee third, for all whom he has 
&@ warm sympathy. The salary of the county 
superintendent is $2500 per annum, the highest 
teachers’ salaries are $140 per month, the lowest 
are $60, and the average $72. Many fine build. 
ings have recently been erected in the county, 
ranging in cost from $2000 to $30,000. The 
school term is 9 months in length. 

Et F. Brown, Riverside, Cal. 
GEORGIA, 
State Editor, ARTHUR H. BBALS, Milledgeville. 

Plans are now being formulated for the insti- 
tutes authorized by law for Georgia, this year; the 
state appropriates $25 to each county for this pur- 

County school commissioners will be left to 
ow means for the additional money required. 

The time and place of the next State Associa- 
tion will be set soon. 

The editors of the state are irying to raise 
$100,000 to represent the Empire State of the 
South at the Colambian Exposition. 

Prof. Joseph Le Conte of the University of Cal- 
ifornia sails with his wife and daughter for Genoa, 
Italy, in a few weeks, for an eight months’ tour. 
He returns to his labors next September. 

President Chappell of the Girla’ Industrial School 
is considering the plan of some university exten- 
sion lectures. 

The first winner of the Le Conte scholarship re- 
cently founded by the alumni of the University of 
California, was the son of Professor L3 Conte; the 
scholarship is a year’s expenses at any school of 
engineering in the world. He has chosen a year 
at Cornell in the Department of Electrical Engi- 
neering. 

The cooking department of the Girls’ Industrial 
School at Milledgeville has nearly one hundred 
students. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
State Editor, WM. E. HOOVER, Larimore. 


Association Notes. — The largest meeting of 
schoolmen ever held in the state. The most profit- 
able meeting ever held in the state. A large and 
fine exhibit of echool work from various schools of 
the state, slong the lines indicated by State Saperin- 
tendent Ogden’s Colambian Circular. All enjoyed 
Professor Judson of the Minnesota State Univer- 
sity’s lecture, as they d d'the banquet succeeding it. 
The Association resolved ‘‘ to demand of the state 
board of World’s Fair managera such just and 
equitable proportion of the state appropriation as 
the importance of the educational exhibit demands,’ 
that an enactment of a law providing free text- 
books, with the county as the unit of uniformity, 
would redound to the educational advancement of 
the state, and the association so petition; to en- 
dorse the Fargo conference in reference to adopt- 
ing the plan of articulation between the high 
schools and the state university as practiced in 
Minnesota, together with its recommendation for 
state subsidizing of high schools. 

70,000 acres of school lands will be offered for 
sale March 15th next, subject to leases that expire 








EDUCATION. 


The old saying that “con- 
sumption can be cured if 
taken in time” was poor com- 
fort. It seemed to invite a 
trial, but to anticipate failure. 
The other one, not so old, 
‘‘consumption can be cured,” 
is considered by many false. 

Both are true and not 
true; the first is prudent— 
one cannot begin too early. 

The means is careful liv- 
ing. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil is sometimes an 
important part of that. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING—free, 
wen Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
cilwall druggists everywhere doy fre s 
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April 1, 1893. Of these lands 9,000 acres are in 
Graad Forks County, with appraised value of $40 
and upwards per acre. W county bas 10,000 
acres, and Cass 12,000, of the same valuation. 
Richland has 15,000 acres, appraised at $10 and 
upwards, and Trail 16,000 acres, valued at $12 
aod upwards. Lands contiguous to these yielded 
from 20 to 30 bushels of wheat per acre the past 
season. The lowest figure at which these lands 
may be sold is $700,000, which added to the sales 
of last spring will swell the permanent school fund 
to $1,300,000. 

The state has 1,764 schools in operation, with a 
school population of 45 439. 





WISCONSIN. 

Through the enterprise and perseverance of 
Prof. L. W. Underwood of Liwrence University 
a modern observatory has been erected and equipped 
with a fine ten-inch Clark equatorial telescope 
with all its appointments. The Underwood 
Observatory, io its outfit for practical edu- 
cational work, is only equaled by three ob- 
servatories in the country, and this great addi- 
tion to the university is the result of Professor 
Underwood's personal work. 

(Continued on page 30.) 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Relieves Indigestion, D yepepsia, etc. 








TOUR TO WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 
VIRGINIA BEACH, AND OLD 
POINT COMFORT. 


This delightfal Pennsylvania Railroad tour will 
leave Boston, February Ist, 1892. Tourists will 
visit Washington, Richmond, Virginia Beach, Old 
Point Comfort, and home via the New York, 
Philadelphia, and Norfolk Railroad. The tour 
covers a period of about eight days. The round- 
trip rate, including all necessary traveling ex- 
penses from Boston, is but $60. Details and itine- 
raries may be procured upon application to Tourists 
Agent Pennsylvania Ra‘!road, 205 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 





Ladies: 
We have the following calls 
(1) Lady for High School in far West; $95 per mon 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


from authorities for teachers: 
th. Now or Jan. ist, Latin and Literature. 


(2) High School Assistant, Wisconsin. Algebra, History, etc: Lady. 
(3) Teacher of Art, Music, and Elocution (ali three); Alabama. 
(4) Two ladies for Primary and Intermediate in Illinois. 


(5) Kindergarten and Pri 
(6) Grammar teacher for Michigan. 
(7) High Sehool Assist. for Illinois; $75 por month. 
(8) High School Assistant; Far West; 

(10) Lady for German and Latin, in 8. 
(11) Vocalist for church choir—Con 


for Connecticut (two teachers)* 


Botany, Physiology, and Rhetoric. 


per month. Algeee History, and Rhetoric. 
. States, private school. 

jonal Ghurch in the North. 
(12) Lady to teach Greek in Kansas High School; $70 


(13) Lady for Intermediate work in Colorado: $75 per month 


(15) High School Assist.: Literature and History. 
graduate of a good school: salary, $750. 


Strong in discipline and lady of high culture; 


750. 
16) High School Assist.—2d assist: Rhetoric and Lit. Salary, $60 to $70 per month; Illinois. 
(17) Grammar grade teacher for Wisconsin. Salary depends on amount of experience and ability, 


for Public Schools of 
ansas; $70. 


(18) Lady Teacher of Drawin 
(19) High School Principal, 
(20) High School Assistant, Kansas; $60. 

(21) High School Assistant, Dakota; $75 or above. 
(22) High School Assistant, to teach Gorman; Mich 
(23) Primary teacher for Dakota; $650. 

(24) Ward Principalship for Pennsylvania; $50. 

5) Lady for Academy; Sciences and Mathematics 


) 
(27) Act in Western College. 


large Western City; $750. 


igan; $500. 


; $500 and home. 


Assistant in High School in Michigan; German and Mathematics; $600. 


Address 


Men 


We have calls for teachers from authorities as fol- 

lows, to enter on work at once: 

(1) German in High School, native preferred ; $1000. 

(5) Teacher of Guitar, Ziter, etc. ; $6009 — $1000. 

(6) Commercial Dept. in College. 

(8) Principalsbipin Idaho: Indian School. One who 
is an active worker in Church work. Good 
disciplinarian and understands music. 

(9) Mathematics in Western College; $1060. 

(10) Presidency of Southern ener $700-$#00 

(11) College grounds and furniture and buildings for 
sale A good opening for a man with execu- 
tive ability, 

(12) Man for Commercial Dept.; §700. Another 
$450. Both in High Schools. 

(13) Literature for Baptist College; $:800 

(14) Manual Training in an Eastern Normal; $500 
and home. F 

(15) Principalship of Academy in 8. C.; $90. 





The numbers that have been dropped are of 
positions which have been fliled by us or otherwise. 

The above are not hearsay vacancies such as are 
surnished by many agencies; but they come to us 
direct from ruthorities and we have been asked to 
recommend teachers soon. 

In writing us send full set of testimonials, and we 
may be able to recommend you for one of these pla- 
ces, or for new places coming in, at once without the 
delay of correspondence, 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Join my select party 
of Ladies and Gentle- 
men, now forming for 


Yun Vicar 


uly and August Trip to Apply early 


Low Cost. for choice 


al 
. . hs. 
Nest, Health, Pleasure, inopt Particulars 
Satisfaction, LU e free. 
‘\lress: Bey. JAMES MITCHELL, Pastor Presby’n Church, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
please mention this Journal, 


a 


A NORMAL 


money at their disposal 





COURSE AT 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE THROUCH CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lessons in Elementary Astronomy, Biology, Geology, Physics, Chemistry, and Physiology, 
given by weekly correspondence. 
These lessons are adapted to the needs of fh get acd egy | teachers for the regular daily 
sience which has become a requirement in so many places. 

aoe - lessons in school fifteen minutes daily, and gives full and plain directions fer the use and 
making of all necessary apparatus. aud preparation and selection of all specimens needed. 

Lists of apparatus furnished, selected for the needs of any grade having special or limited amounts of 
Specifications submitted for the fitting up of Physical or Chemical laboratories 

Normal lessons, 25 cents single por ay Ly 2 gee ph 

i ions 10 per cent. on sums under ; 5 per cent. ov . 

htt iat . FREDERICK A, CARPENTER, Qutnoy, ILL. (Director of Physical Sotence ). 


HOME, 


Each normal lessous furnish work 


specimen. Great reduction for course of 20 weeks. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


THROUGH the courtesy of the author, William 
M. Thayer, we have received a copy of Succerss 
and Its Achievers, charmivgly illustrated by 
portraits, ecenes and designs by the best American 
and European Artists, and the finest reprodactions. 
The work is elegantly gotten up, in tastefal bind- 
ing, and printed on superior paper with red 
marginal lines. Mr. Thayer has won world-wide 
fame, as an author, as the biographer of Garfield, 
of Linsoln, of works entitled ‘Tact, Pash and 
Principle,’ ‘‘ White House Series,’”’ ‘‘ Log 
Cabin Series,’ ‘‘ Marvels of the New Weat,’’ and 
about twenty other standard works designed 
especially for young people. His aim and purpose 
as an author are of the highest character,—to 
show how the lives of great and good men and 
women can @ an inspiration to the young. 
In this new work called ‘‘ Success’? he has 
grouped the results of forty years’ study of 
biog:aphy as illustrative of the true elements of 
success. Mr. Thayer defines wisely real success, 
and shows how eminent men have achieved it— 
such es Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, Garfield 
and a hoat of worthies also, such as Glad- 
stone, Humboldt, Shakespeare, Columbus and 
other European heroes. He u’es the story of the 
life and works of each man, he sketches to illus- 
trate some one of the elements of nobility and 
greatness of character that have contributed to 
their success in life. It is a book for the young of 
both sexes who will find it of inestimable value, as 
illustrating the philosophy of character and 
success,—and not for the young alone, is it 
adapted, but older people will find it worthy of 
carefal reading and atudy and fruitfal in infor- 
mation. This work is published by A M. Thayer 
& Co., Boston, Mass. as a subscription book, and 
to be sold only as such, Every library, public or 
private, will be enriched by it. For terms apply 
to A. M. THAYER & Co., Boston, Mass. 

ImPOBTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
os the — UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.! Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 

THe NEw ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCA- 
TION, under the ery of Hiram Orcutt, 
LL.D., continues to do a thriving business, it 
having placed more teachers at higher salaries in 
more cities, states, and countries in 1891 than in 
any other year of its history. Dr. Orcutt has a 
wide range of acquaintances, and his methods 
both with teachers and school boards is such as to 
retain for him the confidence of all whom he 
serves. He is at No. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 








NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 

Fryeburg Academy, made famous by Daniel 
Webster, is soon to celebrate its centennial. 

Mies Parloa of Boston, formerly a student of 
Maine Central Institu‘e, has recently presented 
that institution with a generous donation of books. 

Gilbert Longfellow, Eeq., of Machias, has pre- 
sented the Maine State College a fine collection of 
mounted birds and animals. 

The male teacher is still needed in some schools. 
Recently in Pittsburg it took a male teacher and 
the school committee to “‘ turn out’’ one girl and 
two boys. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr. Samuel Bement, master of the Bartlett 
Grammar School of Lowell, Mass., for over forty 
years, died at his home in Lowell, Jan. 3, after 
an illness of less than a week. Mr. Bement was 
born in Ashfield, Mass., March 17, 1820. He was 
a faithful teacher, loved by all his associates and 
pupils. His pleasant face and kindly grasp of the 
hand will be missed by his associates and by those 
whom he met at teachers’ gatherings, where he 
was always an attendant. 














SUPERINTENDENTS 


Have you examined 


Edwards’ Craded 
Exercises in Language? 


A complete course in “Language” for all Grammar 


ades Sample copy free 
7 A. M EDWARDS & CO., 


352 Washington St., Boston. 





P. O. Box 1631, 
A PERFECT, POSITIVE, 


ANALGESIA, IMMEDIATE CURE FOR 
Tired 


mews HEADACHE. 


Notapatent nostrum Aseientific prescription used 
by thousands of physiclaus, made of pure materials 
accurately compoundd No ill ¢ffects, no cumula 
tive effects. A perfect medicine. 


Senr by MAtL FoR 50 CENTS 
THE ANALGESIA MANUFACT’G CO. 
512 Vermont Sr., 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 





Nervous 
Siclk 











Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
PIUM::: days. No pay till cured, 
DR. J, STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohia, 
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Some Recent Publications. 





Tithe. 
The Church in Germany ° ° 
Beautiful Thoughts from Drummond . ° 
Colonial Furniture in New England . ° ° 
The Abandoned Claim ° ° ° 


Life and Letters of Gen, Jackson 
Peter Ibbetson ° ° P ° 
Studies in Chaucer ° P ° 


Thy Kindom Come (10 Sermons) . 
Alresford Essays for the Times 

History of My Life. . 

Musical Preludes and Studies . ‘ 
Introduction to Modern French Lyrics . 
Life of Benjamin H. Brewster . ° 


A Divided Duty ‘ 5 ° ° . 
Dr. Pick’s Method for French . ° . ° 
Aspect of the Greek Genius P “ P 

Practical Telephone Handbock F ° . 


Mahdism and ihe Egyptian Soudan e ° 
Light: An Elementary Treatise ° e 
The Flight of the Shadow . 

A Widow Indeed . ° 

Rudimentary Ethics . 

The Old Stone House. ‘ P P 
Prison Journals of the French Revolution 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Baring-Gould J. Pott & Co, New York $2 = 
Cureton ™ os ‘ i 
Lyon Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 10 00 
Longhead - ad 1 25 
Jackson Harper & Bros, New York 2 00 
Du Maurier “6 2 7 1 50 
Lounsbury a wi 9 00 
Foote Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
Newnham Longmans, Green & Co, NY 2 00 
Oxenden - © \ cs 1 75 
Henderson ” +e 1 25 
Bowen D. C. Heath & Co, Boston 65 
Savidge Lippincott & Co, Phila. 1 50 
Lemon - as “ 75 

C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, NY 1 00 
Butcher Macmillan & Co, New York 2 25 
Poole oy “ 16 
Wingate = 2 <3 10 00 
Wood ad . 75 
Macdonald D. Appleton & Co, N ¥ 1 00 
Broughton Bisland, * 1 00 
Steele Leach. Shewell & Sanborn, Bost. 1 00 
Green G. P. Putnam’s Sons 40 
Duras 


Dodd, Mead & Co, New York 1 25 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





— Christmas is over. Now the next thing is 
to get over Christmas.— Texas Si/ftings. 


Eprpemic. — Whether the prevailing epidemic 
is LaGrippe, a Catarrhal cold, or a type of acute 
Bronchitis, there is one thing certain, Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral is the most reliable and univer- 
sally popular remedy for it. It loosens the cough, 
starte the phlegm, and promotes expectoration. 
It is prompt to act, and sure to cure. 


— Speaking of actors, what’s the matter with 
Jupiter ? He has been starring it for quite a 
spell, and has many ardent admirers.— Dansville 
Breeze, 

— The proprietors of Ely’s Cream Balm do not 
claim to be a cure all, but a remedy for catarrh,colds 
in the head and hay fever. It is not a liquid or 
a enuff, and is easily applied into the nostrils, It 
gives relief at once. 50 cents. 


— It is when the turkey is in the oven that the 
cook studies Browning.— Lowell Courier. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘‘SooTHine SyRuP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
ay in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 

‘or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

— Atthe night school: Teacher—‘‘ Now, give 
me your attention.’”’ Pupil —‘‘ You'll have to 
excuse me; I’m a street car conductor.’’— Boston 
Transcript. 

— I had catarrh of the head and throat for five 
years. I used Ely’s Cream Balm, and from the 
first application I was relieved. The sense of 
smell, which had been lost, was restored after using 
one bottle. 1 have found the Balm the only satis- 
factory remedy for catarrh, and it has effected a 
cure in my case.—H. L. Meyer, Waverly, N. Y. 

CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physic retired from practice, had 
in his hands by an East India thissionary the 
rmula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ir thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will sen 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger. 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre 
paring and using. Sent ys ew Ay with 
. A. NOYES, 820 P; 


Block Hochastor. NPY.” ‘cow 


THE NORTH CAROLINA GOLD MINES. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of the North Carolina 
Gold Mining Company which appears in this issue. 

This Company, the cfficers of which are all men 
of known reputation and integrity, owns some of 
as the richest gold-bearing land io the United States, 
is shown by the reports of some of the most eminent 
Mining Engineers and Experts after the most care- 
fal and exhaustive personal examination of the 
Company’s minee. The President of the Company, 
Hon. Alonzo B. Cornell, Ex-Governor of the State 
of N. Y., before accepting the position, sent a per- 
sonal representative to carefully examine the prop- 
erties, and bring samples of ore back with him for 
assay, and upon the favorable report of this expert 
and the result of the assay, (one of which was 
made by the Professors of Cornell University of 
Itbica, N. Y.) unhesitatingly accepted the position. 

Mining ventures are not as a rule worthy of 
great confidence, but this Company is so well 
organized, so carefully conducted, and owns such 
exceptionally rich properties that we believe it to 
be a most worthy and excellent enterprise, an 
investment in the stock of which will repay the 
investor a hundredfold. 

Their beautiful prospectus is filled with facts 
and statistics of the greatest interest, and well 
worthy the most careful study and perusal. 

The main offices of the Company are at 11 Park 
Row, New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA TOURS TO FLORIDA. 

A series of six tours has been arranged by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company through its per- 
sonally-conducted tourist system to Florida. The 
dates for leaving Boston are January 18th, Febru- 
ary let, 15th, and 20th, March 14th and 28th, 1892. 

The first five tours will admit of a visit of two 
whole weeks in the flowery state, and the return- 
ing parties will leave Jacksonville for home on 
the dates following :— 

Thursday, February 4th and 18th: Thursday, 
March 34d, 17th, and 3lst, 1892, 

Tickets for the sixth tour will be valid for re- 
turn by regular trains until May 30th, 1892, 

The period allowed is amply sufficient to ad- 
mit of a thorough tour of all the interesting places 
in the peninsula. 

Rate for the round trip is $50 from New York. 

Itineraries and full details of tours may be had 
by applying to Tourist Agent Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, 205 Washington Street, Boston. Mass. 


— Place a guard on ycur lips, but in 9 penholder 
place one of Esterbrook’s smooth writing pens. 

— Mores’ reputation for meekness might have 
have suffered if the prophet had hada chance to 
yong up before the telephone test.— Washington 

tar. 


















Owns A 


= ~_ sear ae seer, aes land in three Counties. 
+} Tiver yields $5.00 worth of Gold to the cubic yard. 
of gold recently found in a placer. vr. Sees 
2 RICHER THAN THE CALIFORNIA GOLD FIELDS. arg 
y toe Teens of Pure Gold weighing Eleven (11) 
ounds, value $3,520, recently picked up in thi i $ 
N. Y. Financial and Mining Re ban iy ri DI 1MOND fon 
this section now owned by Col. Henry Deana, of Harris- 


GOLD. MINE! 


The North Carolina Gold-Mining C 
- g Company ( 

= CORNELL, ex-Gov. of the State of New Pork, President), will 
\ — ) away absolutely free of cost a Mining Claim or 

lot of Gold Land 100x400 feet, 

THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 

GOLDand DIAMONDS have been found in abundance 
on these lands (McDowell, Randolph and Montgomery Coun- 
ties, North Carolina)—over twenty millions in Goldand 
thousands of dollars in Diamonds having already been taken 
out. Gold exists in the form of ore, veins, strings, gold-dust 
pay-gravel, f 


Hon. Atonzo B, 


and floatore. We also own 20 miles of the bed of 
Red of 


AMOND from 


=| burg, worth $2,500. Rubies, Garnets and Aqua-Marines, . 








<<: = —— 
Free Claims will not be giv 





MILLIONS IN GOLD AND GEMS. 


Every Claim Holder stands the chance i 

° : e of ma 

just such marvelous finds. Forty Thousand Dollars 
nm Gold wastaken in five months from the edge of a piece 


of swamp land, (See N. Y. Sun, Sunday vi 

>} Man named Smalley and 3 men. a ee an ve by 

; BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS givin v i 
Values, Assayer's Reports, Objects of eee Pats, 

=| Obtain Claims and Full Particulars on Mining sent FREE. 

en away much longer, Write immediately if you wanta 


the Company, How to 


fortune. Reliable Agents of standing and integrity wanted, 


NORTH CAROLINA COLD-MINING Co., tt Park 
Yon. ALONZO B, CORNELL, Ex-Governor of the State of New ong pi dim bees 






EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





IOWA, 

Hon. Henry Sabin assumed editorial control of 
the Iowa School Journal, Jan. 1. He brings to 
this new field a broad scholarship, an extended 
and varied experience in public school work, and 
exceptionable ability as a writer on educational 
questions. 


KANSAS. 


F. H. Ayres of the Samner School, Topeka, 
issues a monthly called The Sumner Times, in 
which be gives samples of school work “ for the en- 
couragement of more and better work.”’ It is not 
printed, but is prepared by some homemade 
process which is entirely new to us. The whole 
idea is unique and helpful. It is worth any teach- 
er’s while to send for a sample copy. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Teachers’ Institute of Columbia County 
which closed Friday, Dec. 18, was one of the most 
interesting and profitable ever held in this county. 
The Institute was held at Bloomsburg, the seat 
of the normal school. The address, singing, and 
entertainment were all of a high order, and well 
patronized. Perhaps the best work of the Insti- 
tute was to recommend to boards of education 
that the minimum school term be made nine 
months instead of six; and that the legislature be 
requested to make the number of members in each 
school board either five or seven, instead of six. 
A teacher’s reading union was organized. County 
Supt. W. C. Johnston isan energetic and efficient 
officer, and has an active, go-ahead set of teachers | 
to push the work of teaching. State Superintend- 
ent Waller addressed the teachers on the legal side 
of the teachers’ certificate. The teachers did not 
hesitate to say, that, in their opinion, the law) 
should require of college graduates an examination 
only in the theory and practice of teaching ; ead 
that to examine them in the common English 
branches was an insult to colleges and degrading | 
to such candidates and to the profession. Other’ 
professional men are examined only in professional 
proficiency. E, K. R. 

Alleghany teachers have failed to win 3 
righteous fight for better pay. 

The Pittsburg teachers are making a lively cam- 
paign for higher salaries, Success to them. 





NEBRASKA. 


Omaha spends half a million dollars on school 
buildings this year. 


WASHINGTON, 


Following are the directions for making appli- 
cation for life diplomas or state certificates : 

1, If the application is based upon a state or 
territorial certificate or diploma, or a diploma from 
some state normal school, a perfect copy of the 
certificate or diploma must be made, and the cer- 
tificate of a notary public or other officer legally 
qualified to make such certificates must be attached 
to said copy, declaring it to be a perfect copy of 
the original paper. The certified copy must be 
filed with the board. Do not send the original 


paper. 

2. (a) Every applicant must file with the board 
an affidavit stating the entire length of time that 
he or she has taught, and also the length of time 
that he or she has taught in this state. (b) Hf the 
application is based upon a state or territorial cer- 
tificate or diploma, in addition to stating the length 
of time which applicant has tanght, the affidavit 
must enumerate the branches in which he or she 
was examined in obtaining the certificate or diplo- 
ma, upon which his or her application is based, 
unless those branches are enumerated in said cer- 
tificate ordiploma. (c) If the application is based 
upon a diploma from a state normal school, the 
affidavit must specify the branches embraced in 
the course of study pursued in order to obtain said 
diploma, and must also state the length of time 
— to complete the course of study. 

e requirements for state certificates and life 
diplomas are identical in this state, except as re- 
gards the experience which the applicant must 
have had as a teacher prior to the time of making 
the application. No state certificate can be granted 
to any person who has not taught successfully at 
least twenty-seven months, at least nine of which 
must have been in this state; and no life diploma 
can be granted to any person who has not taught 
successfully at least ten years, at least one of which 
must have been in this state. 

The scholastic requirements in this state are; 
Pri ficiency in orthography ; reading; arithmetic, 
both written and mental; grammar and composi- 
tion; geography; United States history; United 
States Constitution and civil government; School 
law and Constitution of the state of Washington ; 
physiology and hygiene; theory and practice of 
teaching; psychology and pedagogy; algebra, 
natural philosophy, penmanship, and book-keep 
ins; Englich literature and general history; plane 
gecmetry, geology, and natural history; and in 
case an application is based upon a certificate or 
diploma as above referred to, the applicant must 
show that the requirements to obtain said certifi- 
cate o: diploma were not less than the scholastic 
requirements above mentioned. 





Beware of imitations, dilutions, and sy). 
stitutes of Dr. Pierce’s genuine medicines, of- 
fered at what pretend to be “cut prices.” 
For the genuine, there’s one price, and on/y 
one price—but, they’re guaranteed. They're 
the cheapest medicines you can buy at any 

rice, for if they fail to benefit or cure, you 
ae your money back. You pay only for 
the good you get. “ 

To prevent fraud and imposition by un- 
principled dealers, these genuine guaranteed 
remedies are now sold only through druggists 
authorized as agents, and always at these 
long-established prices: — 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery (for 
the Liver, Blood and Lungs), $1.00. Dr. 
Pierce's Favorite Prescription (for woman’s 
weaknesses and ailments), $1.00, Dr. Pierce's 
Pleasant Pellets (for the liver, stomach and 
bowels), 25 cents. — , 

Refuse all medicines purporting to be Dr, 
Pierce’s offered at any other prices. Suspic- 
ion naturally and rightfully attaches to them, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 








— Harper's Magazine for January presents an 
unrivalled variety of attractions. It opens with a 
charming short story, ‘‘De Littl’ Modder,” by 
William McLennan, illustrated by C. L. Reinhart. 
William Dean Howells contributes an attractive 


and amusing farce, ‘‘A Letter of Introduction,” 
which is accompanied by four attractive pictures 


| drawn by W. T. Smedley. ‘‘ Personal Recollec. 


tions of Nathaniel Hawthorne’”’ is the subject of 
an article by Horatio Bridge, who was Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s college classmate and }ife-long intimate 
friend. A story, “‘A Fourth-class Appointment,” 
fully illustrated by C. D. Gibson, is contributed by 
Margaret Deland. In an article entitled ‘‘ Cana- 
da’s El Dorado,’’ Jalian Ralph gives a comprehen- 


| sive description of the territory of British Colum- 


bia. A poem by Arlo Bates, “The Sorrow of 
Rhohab,”’ is beautifully illustrated by J. R. 
Weguelin. Walter S. Dcysdale contributes a 
narrative of ‘‘Aaron Burr’s Conspiracy and Trial,” 
with a portrait of Barr. The plans, promises, and 
prospects of “Our Exposition at Chicago,”’ are 
clearly set forth and described in an article by 
Julian Ralph. Wilhelm Singer contributes a 
paper on ‘’ Popular Life in the Austro-Hungarian 
Capitale,’’ the interest of which is enhanced by 
sixteen illustrations drawn by Myrbach. The 
‘* Neo-Christian Movement in France’’ is discussed 
by the Vicomte Eugéne Melchoir de Vogiic. Wal- 
ter Besant adds to his admirable series of London 
papers, in an account of the ‘ L ndon of Charles 
the Second,’”’ which is accompanied by illustrations. 
The Editorial Departments are conducted, as 
usual, by George William Curtis, William Dean 
Howells, and Charles Dudley Warner, and cach 
fully maintains its well-known standard of ex- 
cellence. 


—The North American Review for January, 
1892, hasan article by Governor Hill of New York, 
on **The Pardoning Power.’’ The symposiam 
will be found to be of great interest to all literary 
people. It is on the ‘‘The Best Book of the 
Year.”’ It includes original criticisms by Sir 
Edwin Arnold, Gail Hamilton, Agnes Repplier, 
Amelia E. Barr, Rev. Dr. Briggs, Jalien Gordon, 
and Dr. Wm. A. Hammond. Lady Henry Somer- 
set contrasta the slams of London and New York. 
Madame Adam’s recent article on the question 
“Do French Novels Represent French Life ?’’ is 
answered by Mr. Andrew Lang. Under the title 
‘Mr, Speaker ’’ are two articles by the Hon. KR. 
Q. Mills and Ex-Speaker T. B. Reed. The ques- 
tion of the quorum is discussed by the late Presi- 
dent of Spanish Deputies, Senor Alonzo Martin¢7, 
who died a few weeks after preparing this article 
of the Review. His Excellency the Mexican Min- 
ister at Washington writes on ‘* Wages in Mexico.” 
Mr. Charles H. Cramp, the famous shipbuilder, 
says that the highest class of ships can now be 
built in America at as low prices as on the Clyde, 
the Mersey, or the Thames. Under the head 
‘Ninety Milea in Eight-nine Minutes,’’ the Gen- 
eral Superintendent of New York Centra! Rail- 
way contributes pictures of the life and work of 
locomotive engineers. Price, $5.00 a year ; single 
Prag 50 cents. New York City: 3 East 14th 

treet. 


— The Overland Monthly for January is well 
illustrated, with a new and attractive cover. The 
leading article is an illustrated one by 0. H. 
Shion, on the “Old Mission Bells.”’ Avother 
illustrated article is by Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggi?, 
the author ‘of “‘ Patsy” and ‘‘ The Birds’ Christ: 
mas Carol.” This sketch, “A Day in Pestaloz- 
Town,’’ is in the same vein as those well-know® 
stories, and describes the entertaining experienc®* 





of the writer in a foreign pilgrimage taken for 
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love of her San Francisco kindergarten society. 
The pictares tell the main points of what she saw. 
A third illustrated article is the firat of a series 
from the Lick Observatory, by Professor Holden ; 
and describes clearly, with several striking fall- 
page illustrations, what they are doing with the 
Moon. Still another is an account by Dr. J. C. 
Tacker of the singular attempt of the pioneer 
Yacht Minnie to take an overland trip across the 
tule !ands. The number contains, besides, holiday 
stories and attractive sketches, but no heavy arti- 
cles, unless it be a brief one giving Senator Gwin's 
opinion of Buchanan and his responsibility for the 
way. Price, $3.00 a year; gle copies, 25 cents. 
San Francisco: The Overland Monthly Pablish- 


ing Company. 


—The New England Magazine for January 
opens with an article by Julius H. Ward, on 
‘‘ Phillips Brooks: His Youth, Early Manhood, 
and Work.’? No man in New England possesses 
greater interest all the world over than the new 
bishop of Massachusetts. Mr. Ward’s article is 
finely il'ustrated with portraits of Bishop Brooks 
as a boy, a8 a student at college, at thirty years of 
age, and at date; it aleo contains eketches of his 
churches and homes in Philadelphia, Boston, and 
elsewhere. Prof. C. M. Woodward of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, writes a long article on 
‘‘The City of St. Louis,’’ whieh is illustrated by 
Ross Turner. the famous Boston impressionist 
artist, and others. ‘‘ Mice at Eavesdropping ’’ is 
a sketch illustrated by A. S. Cox. Another of 
Philip Bourke Marston’s posthumous poems, 
‘Tis Better to Have Loved and Lost,’’ finds a 
place in this number. Winfield S. Nevins contin- 
ues his “ Stories of Salem Witcheraft.’’ Walter 
Blackburn Harte writes in strong condemnation of 
the growing custom of tradiog upon the names of 
famous literary men by commonplace offspring 
and relatives. S. Q. Lapius contributes a poem, 
‘‘The Gray Dawn.’ Edith Mary Norris has a 
pathetic story of the good old days of witchcraft, 
called “A Salem Witch.’? Charlotte Perkios 
Stetson contributes a story called “The Yellow 
Wall-paper.’’ One of Phillips Brooks’s finest 
sermons on Abraham Lincoln is reproduced, with 
a commentary upon it by Mr. Mead. A number 
of other poems and sketches completa a very inter- 
esting number. Price, $3 00a year; single copies 
25 cents. Boston. 


— The Popular Science Monthly is rapidly com- 
ing to the front as an illustrated magazine. Until 
recently it published only a few simple drawings, 


where they were specially needed to supplement 
the text. The January number has no less than 
sixty illustrations. Those in the article on “A meri- 
can Pottery’’ are especially noteworthy, and the 
other illustrated articles are ‘‘ Remarkable Bowl- 
ders,’’ ‘* Tai)-like Formations in Men,’’ ‘‘ The 
Aviator Flying-Machine,”’ and “ The Maek Ox.’’ 
The frontispiece is a portrait of Prof. Elias Loomis. 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright has an interesting study of 
‘*Ouar Population and its Distribution,’’ showing 
the movement of the center of population west- 
ward, and how the people are distribu'ed with re- 
spect to topographical features of the country, 
rainfall, humidity, etc. All interested in the 


“teaching of young children will be glad to read 


Mrs. Mary Alling Aber’s account of ‘‘An Experi- 
ment in Education.’’ It isasample of the sporadic 
efforts to introduce little children to real knowl- 
edge, which promise valuable results in the near 
future. Price, $5.00 a year; single numbers, 50 
cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine for January opens 
with a serial story by L. T. Meade, called ‘‘ Out 


of the Fashion.”” ‘* My New Drawing Room”? is 
a practical paper bya lady. ‘* The Woes of Mrs. 
Caractacus Brown,” is an amusing story. ‘‘ The 
Gift of the Bridegroom ’’ is a poem by J. R. East- 
wood, which accompanies the frontispiece. Mrs. 
Lucy C. Lillie contributes a story of New England 
life called ‘*Cynthia’s Tea-Man.’’ ‘* In Praise of 
the Early Bird ’’ contains excellent advice. ‘‘Some 
Animal Thieves ’’ is an illustrated paper for grown 
folks, but in which young people with healthy 
tastes will delight. Special articles, the fashions, 
and a fall Gatherer!bring this entertaining number 
to a close. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
15 cents a number, $1.50 a year. 


— The Century Magazine for January has for its 
frontispiece a portrait of Gounod, the eminent 
French composer. The accompanying paper gives 
a sketch of his experience as a student of masic in 
Rome, and his later acquaintance with Mendele- 
sohn are delightfully narrated. The paper by 
Gounod is one of a musical series which will 
make The Century especially attractive to lovers 
of music during the coming year. i 
year; single copies, 35 cts. New York : The 
Century Company. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Wide Awake, for January; . 
Boston: D Lothrop Co, (bai Baty iod 

International Journal of Ethics. for January; 
terms, $2.00a year. Philadelphia: 1602 Chestnut St 
The Overland Monthly, for January; terms, $3 00 
4 year. San Francisco: Overland Monthly Pub Co 

Our Little Ones, for January; terms, $1.50 a year 
Boston: Russell Pub. Co. 

y Babyhood, for January; terms, $200 a year. New 
7 “ ‘Cnet _— Co. 

, uiver, for January; terms, $150 a year. 
New York: Cassell Pub. S . , 

The pees Review, for January; terms, 
atte [ ton: Ginn & Co. N 
,Vullng, for January; ter ear. New 
Y The ete Ave. eghy spbghe 

_. J Sanitarian, for January; terms, $4.00 a year. 
i Seber American News Go. . . 
School and College, for U ; , $150 a 
reas. Boston: Ging & Co one Face 
' ‘ducation, for January: terms, $3.00 a year. 
“Cathetene . Kasson 

-. atiolic World, for January; terms. $400 a year. 
New York; 120 W. 60th St. : 4 : 


Bos- 


Price, $4.00 a| For circular and 





2 
Publishers. 

Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces, ogues on Trim 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
Importer, 


. and Foreign Bookseller 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 

MON ONCLE ET MON CURE By JEAN DE LA 
BRETTE. 12mo, paper, 60 cts. 

A Text book which has been greatly needed. 

THE FRENCH VERB. By Prof. SCHELE DE VERE. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. Athoroughly practical work based 
upon a new, clear, and easy method for the study 
of the French Verb. Specimen 8 free. 


_ French or w. BR. JENKINS, 
English Text-book 
published. 








Fiench Pub’r and Bookseller, 
851 & 853 6TH AV., NEWYORK. 





? ° 
Geachers’ Agencies. 
any question you like about the School Bulletin Agency, except whether we can get you a place 
How can we tell? We must find out a good deal about you first. We take it for granted your 
statements of = qualifications are true, as you see yourself. But you know there are there 
Johns: Jobn as hesees himself. John as other people eee him, aud Jobn as be thinks other people see him, You 
may tell us the first and the third, but the second we must fiud out for ourselves, in our ow: way, and that takes 
time. So, when you write ‘*I am so and so; I bave done this and that; Lam considered thus and the other;—can 


you get me such a place as I want?” we can’t SOMETHING do not usually answer such letters at all; 











171 Broadway, 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. *21 Breeewar 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist] Readers. 
Theomsen’s New Arithmetics aud Algebra. 
Beetel’s French Course. 
's Word ms. 
Beed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Sten Bienes. and Literature. 
ee — 4 Physielegy and Hygiene. 
- D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. L. SMIT 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 65 Somerset 8t., Beate. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Leyd’s Literature for Little Felks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felten’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterseon’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


(Peteats COPY BOOKS, 








DRAWING B 
RAPHIO DICTATION BLANKS. 
RAPHIC READING LEAFLETS. 
Send for Catalogue. Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 EAsr 14TH Sr., N. Y. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 23 Hawley S8t., Boston. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in oe for books you 


may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND 71 WABASH Avz., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE EMPIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
' 


and the British People. Beau- 

ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its pegegeapne of uniformly easy length 
its paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 


For sale at ali bookstores, or will be matled upon 











receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 E, 17th St., New York. 
ITERARY 
The Best L'kevView 


published, only One Dollar 
a year, with membership in 
Readers’ Union Library 
Association, and 300 - page 
Catalogue, saving thirty per 
cent on all books purchased. 
Sample copies, 10 cents. 


READERS’ UNION PUB. CO. 
LANSING, MICH. 


YMNASTIC CARDS 
orm Ling System. 


By F. A. MORSE 
Principal of Sherwin School, Boston, Mass. 


Series I. Price, 15 cts. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


Educational Institutions 


Bs N UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
So to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
jv by Py | of art eatio m and train- 
ing of teachers in trial dra 








Address 





























all brarches of indus wing, 
nh ny Ey fd 
corner of Exeter n. 
Gon, Rowbery, G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both 





\ sexes. AT WORCRSTER. 

particulars, address 
arti EK. H. RusszZxt, Principal. 
SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


Information and Catalogues address 
wniaoes “ C. C. Rounps, Principal. 


HOOL 
TATE NORMAL 80 ’ = ' 


For circulars address 
* Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


RMAL SOHOOL, BrIpcEWwA Mass. 
S "nr en sexes. For Satalaawes, nadrens the 
principal, 





= NORMAL 








A. @. BoypzEN, A.M. 
‘TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

or Ladi only r catalogues, address the 
Si Hor Sane DB. Haan, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
rey both sexes. 
talogues address 
1 ae J. @. GREENOUGH, Principal. 











reply off hand, “ O yes, certainly: ay pay the we simply send our regular circulars, an 
two dollars aud we do the rest.” In fact, we let the applicant jud for himself 
whether we are likely to help him. Some things our eight years of experience have made certain: That a great 
many school boards and principals apply to us for teachers, and have confidence in our judgment; that we respond 
to this confidence by careful and conscientious selection; and that we fill a great many places more by recommen. 
dation than any other agency, with one possible exception. Now if you are a good teacher, we 
want you on our list; but we don’t pee ose to promise you beforeband what it is impossible for E ASIER 
us to sure of. If you join we will give you an equal chance with every one else; but it is your e 
demonstrated merit as a teacher that will determine what we shall accomplish for you. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
[ h C 0 tl A oanie 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
= 
Cachers UO-Uperalive ASSOCIATION cricaco. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Prof. of Science in Western College; salary, $2000. Prof. of ggg $1500. Prof. of 
all é Pedagogy, $2909. Lady Principal of rpweopal School; $1000 irector of Music 
. ey ; $1200 Teacher of Science in City High School; $1200. Training Teacher in 
tate Normal (lady) $900 Prof. of Chemistry in Eastern College ; $1500. 
These vacancies are for ’92-3, but must be filled soon. 
Address Ul. J. ALBERT, Manager: The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 





Pro : In every department of school work will find that we ‘have the best 
tTOg! essive eac. el Ss possible facilities for introducing them to school officers. If you are re- 
ceiving a smalier salary than others doing the same kind of work, and 
can make clear to those who wish to employ teachers that you are capable of doing successful work, we can be of 
serviceto you. We must adda large number of names of available candidates to our list of teachers iu order to meet 
the demand upon us for fall vacancies. we are especially anxious to find some good grade teachers who have had 
Normal training. Calla for such teachers for Fall vacancies have already begun to come in. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY: BRIDGE & ScoTT, M’g'rs, 110 TREMONT 8T., BosToN. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SAND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Fince,|6 Clinton Place,|108 Wabash fv..008 Richardson Bik, /120% So.Spring 8t.,|48 Washington Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. New York, | Chicago, Ill. Chattanooga,Tenn.'! LosAngeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades | Assists Teachers with good records | No charge to School Officers. 
with competent Teachers. in obtaining situations. Send stamp for circulars. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO. Prop’s.; H. P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


OOD TEACHERS OOD PLACES 
ror GOOD PLACES, rok GOOD TEACHERS. 
* Franager.’| Lastern Teachers’ Agency, °° ®pfiele 8. 




















Room 5, 


New England Bureau of Education + somersee st. woston, mass 


a. BUREAU is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 

reputation. We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State 
and Territory and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager, 
he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,co0o,000, and $30,000 
during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so 
numerous as during the current year. 


This Bureau has no vacations, There is no week and hardly a day in the year 
when teachers are not called for. During the Fall, Winter and Spring, more of the 
vacancies are accidental, and must be filled at short notice. In early Summer, the 
rush begins for the supply of the opening year. Teachers seeking positions or pro- 
motion should register at once. No charge to school officers for services rendered. 
Forms and circulars sent free... Address or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


anitabaramre Eauaens (440 C, B, RUGGLES & CO. ass Soe 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


a 
ie 
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The National League of State Teachers’ Bureaus, 


A Bureau in each State in the Union, and registration in any 
one entities you to enrollment in all. 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE is the most thoroughly perfected and 
efficient system, and has located more teachers than any other. 
n the one point of selecting and recommending teachers, 
THE LEAGUE concentrates its entire skill and influence, 
Efficient service rendered School Boards seeking teachers, and 
teachers seeking positions or promotions. No charge to employers. 
Address any State Manager of Tue LEAGUE for circulars, or 
FRANK E. PLUMMER, Gen’! Ponagen 
DES MOLNES, 1OWA. 










Teachers Wanted. 


NEWYORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. Brpaoop, Mgr. Box 1969, NW. ¥. City. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1866. 
3 East 14th Street. N. WV. 


Teachers’ Agency 


oat o~ OF gow 
American Foreign Teachers, Professw 
of both sexes, for Universities, Co! 


Si tan TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 








i one 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior | Musi eges, 
Professors, ts, Tutors, Gov- | Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
ernesses for every department of {instruction ; recom- | schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
mends good sehools to parents. Call on or address and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 


MBS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Foreign Teachers’ 


Amertoan and Agency, 
28 Union Square, New York. 
Teachers Wanted, 


AMER | CAN SCHOOL BUREAU, For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 


B T } the United States. Write and learn about the won- 
eee tata ORE PLAN 
Employers served without charge. of obtaining vacancies, and fiiling positions, through 
NO FE £ for registration. Commission only. local agents and members. Circulars and applica- 
Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. | tion blank free. Agents wanted. 

P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., | NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 


2 W. 14th St., New York, tf 147 THRooP 8T, CHICAGO, ILL. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | ©**f'ghe¢ '" 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR Send stamp for blanks to 
H. M. HARRINCTON, Prop’r, 
IMPORTANT VACANCIES. 44 East 14th Street, Union Square, NEW YORK. 


AND 


KINDERGARTEN <2; 


° IAM OCOYRIERE 
150 FIrTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 























J. Ww. 
SCHERMERHORN A 00, 
3 East 14th St., 
NEW YORK, 
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A Student’s History of England, From the Earliest Times to 1885. 
By SAMUEL Rawson GARDINER, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, ete. 
Three Volumes. Illustrated under the superintendence of Mr. St. JouN Hope, Secretary to the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

VOL. IL B.C. 55-A.D. 1579. With 193 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1 20. 
“ IL, A.D. 1509-1689. With 96 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.20. 
© IIL A.D. 1689-1885. Witb 109 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1 20. 
*,* An Edition Complete in One Volume, with revised Tables of Contents and Special 

Index, will be issued immediately. Cloth, plain. Price, $3.00 net. 

“ Never, perbaps, in such a treatise has pictorial illustration been used with so good effect. The alert 
teacher will find here ample material for useful lessons by leading the pupil to draw the proper igsovemees 
make the proper interpretations and comparisons. The style is compact, vigorous, and interest ae 

There is no lack of precision; and in the selection of the details the han1 of the scholar thoroughly 

conversant with the source and with the results of recent criticism is plainly revealed.”—Nation. 

MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO will be happy to send their Classified Catalogue of Educational Books to any 
address upon request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO,, 15 East 16th St.. NEW YORK. 


EXAMINATION IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


Question :—‘ How many ounces of blood does the human heart hold ? 
For answer to this question see STOWELL's *‘ A HMlealthy Body,” page 116. 


This book is designed for use in common schools and for intermediate grades in city schools. Wher- 
ever used it has been given the highest satisfaction. Introductory price, 50 cents. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


KNIFE WORK IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 








A Four Years’ Course in the Grammar Grades, 200 
pages, 450 illustrations; by GEORGE B. KILBON, 
principal Springfield (Mass.) Manual Training School. 

The idea of this book is to place at the disposal of 
- the average teacher a course in ELEMENTARY MAN 
' UAL TRAINING that can be carried on in apy ordi. 
nary schoolroom with the least possible expense for 
material and tools. 

This course has stood the test of several years in 
the Springfield schools, and is being copied ia other 
cities and towns. 

Knife Work in the Schoolroom isa book that will 
bear careful examination. The problems can all be 
worked out with the pocket knife, compass, pencil, 
and try-square, and they are arranged in logical sequence. In the preface the author shows wherein the 
sae of Manual Training is better than the Swedish Sloyd. The price of the book is only ONE 

OLLAR by mail. 

When requested we will send a price list of prepared material for the whole course, which we can furnish 
to those teachers who cannot buy it to advantage in their own neighborhood, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. .. . Springfield, Mass. 
PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


These Pavers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary features 
of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 

The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational pnrposes having been adupted after 
jong study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use of color, as well as after conference with 
leading artists and colorists in this country and abroad. 

Each Norma! Color is supplemented, en the one side by two tints making a gradual approach toward 
the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale of five tones 
for each color. Each Normal Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, but also in its re 
lations to the monochrone scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding scales of other Colors. 

These papers are cut in varions shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 

SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSOBTED, 10 CENTS. 


For further particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, Boston. 16 Astor Pl., New York. 151 Wabash. Ave., Chicago. 











5] : are now ready. A sale of 

Hull’s New Drawings o2."s00%Gosr nan 
Drawings indicates that they have proven a blessing to the teacher and 
a wilderness of delight to the childrem. Teachers who teach 
Language Object Lessons or Primary Reading will find these Drawings 
invaiuable. They can be cut out and pasted upon card board and given 
to pupils each day, thus securing variety to each pupil for the entire 
year, and making the fimest busy-werk in the werld. 

Seven sheets, 210 Drawings, 25 cents. Address all orders to 

i. A. HULL, Shelton, Nebraska, 
Eastern Manager. 

Send 2 cent stamp if you wish descriptive circulars and samples. A 

silver quarter can be sent safely if wrapped in tissue paper. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL D., PresmpeEnt, 


Has a thorocgh and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. jentifi 
practical work in every department. Degrees conferred. ape , oo 

gw Winter term begins December 29th. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 

HENRY L SOUTH WICK, A. M., Bec’y, 
eow Odd Fellows Building, cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


The Essentials of Geography.—Fisher Clo, §& .50)Manual in Arithmetic for Primary Grades.— 
Geographical News of the Year.—Fisher. Paper, .20| ésher. Boards, .40 
School Keeping: How to Do It.—Orcuét. Clo, .75| Manual of Gymmastics.—Welch. Paper, 25 
Quizzism an Its Key,—Southwick. Clo. $1, Pa .50 Exercises for Washington’s Birihday.— Winthrop. 
Queer Questions and Ready Replies.— Oliphant. Paper, .25 
Cloth, .75 Exercises on the American Flag.= Winthrop. Pa. .20 
Recreation Queries in U. 8, History.—G@) uber. Cl, .75 | X¢Felses for Arbor Day.—Widlis. Paper, 24 


Acts and Anecdotes of Authors.—Barrows. Clo, 1.50 porte Trees.— Russell. Paper, 30 
Songs of History.—Butterworth. Clo, 1,00 | @Ymmastic Cards of the Ling navtemn.—Bieree. “ 
Life of John D. Philbrick.—Dunton. Clo, 1.00 | Preparing to Read.—Spear and Augetorp, tas, 50 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUAL SERIES. 


PAPER; 25 CENTS EACH, OR 5 FOR $1.00. 
1. Practical Grammar, 500 Exercises.—Zaton. 5. Catch Question in Arithmetic.—Capel. 
2, Manual of Correspondence.—Zaton. 6. 100 Lessons in Composition.—Huston. 
3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic.— Wright. 7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, Phrases. -Adams. 
4, Easy Problems fer Young Thinkers.—Zaton. 9. Common Sense Exercises in Geography.—Eaton. 
Books sent to any address by mai, postpaid, 














Pennsylrania— Philadelphia — Girard Blig 











School Help and 

ow d’s Educator. Grace- 
S eoutinat. RTT Se 
Wherewithal. | iSiprenensve acquire 








ment of all ry age. 

Book, x 54 inches; 2 pages 0 ; 
6 En! ements 3 pe Sve * Nothing like ’ Leg 
schools ; the tgreatest school device ever bn . 
50 cents per copy by contracts with School boards ; 
$1 00 Ly copy to individuals. 


t one. 
a any HERE WITHAL COMPANY. 


Before selecting 
School Music write 


for specimen pages 








from the different 


How you can tell what Presents 
to buy for your Boy and Girl 
Sriends. 


Send for the new game of cards called ‘* Our 
Friends im Fur.” After examining it all say, 
“ Just the thing. A great deal of fun for the chil- 
dren to make the acquaintance of the lion, the bear, 
the tiger, etc., in this pleasing way.” Each card 
is beautifully illustrated, and the game is so played 
that the children learn all of interest about each 
animal. Price, 50 cents. 

Cc. B. GROW & CO., Publishers, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. e 


AMONG THE THEOLOGIES. 


By Hiram Orcort, LL.D., 


Author of * The Class Book of Prose and Poetry,” 
** Gleanings from School Life Experience,” 
‘* Teacher’s Manual,” ‘‘Home and 


school music books 
of Oliver Ditson 


Company. 





453—463 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 








 NEW-Books: 


The Young Pianists Guide. 
A  eaprane “ Ly and oe eee peng Pe 1e, 
; . leadi radually up to the easier Sonatas of ozart, Haydn, 
School Training,” and *‘ School ae + Enpiled, thoroughly phrased and fingered, by GEO 








tert 





















oe —= 


| « PREPARING: 
) TO. READ | 





SCHNEIDER. Sheet music size pages, bound in boards. 
6 6 P . t Private ae , = Pablic ary epee Prepared by 
1o0mo, I00 q rice cents. FRANK L. BRISTOW. Price, ro cents by mail, 
. PP : 75 Guitar Chords. Chords for the Banjo. 
BOSTON: 
Prepared by F.W.WESSENBERG. Price of each, socts, by mai! 
DS Wika, See & ren. ia Modet Practice Lessons. 
A thoroughly Graded Elementary Course, selected from ‘The 
A tis Sect Xscanged by MAGGIE RICE. Price 3x.) ms 
Ideal Four Hand Album. 
by J.0.V, PROCHAZA. Bound in boards. Price $1.00 by m 
The Musical Visitor. — 
receive by return mail, ** Marts Outlines of a Monthly Journal of Music for Choirs and Organists, P 
the Givil War” and Method for teaching the| $*-5° per year. Single copies ts ent 
same. Address URCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
THOMAS W. HART, The JOHN CH The 
Practical Punctuation|AN ADJUSTABLE IB00K COVER 
ractica unctuation IN ONE PIECE. 
JAMES F. WILLIS, Neo joints on outside to come apart, Fits any 
1427 Euclid Ave., Phila. 
$1.50, net, postpaid. 

, W. BEVERLEY HARISON, 
talk on punctuation, but full of drill exercises of 8 East 14TH St., NEW York. 
such a class that skill in punctuating is speedily,| Maps. Charts, School Books, and School Supplies 
easily, and pleasantly attained. 5eow | of all kinds, 

The Beginning of School Life. 
By MARY A. SPEAR, 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 


Keeping: How To Do it.” Price, $1.25 by mail. 
A collection of Chords in the ine a4 Major and Minor Keys, 
361 AND 365 WASHINGTON St. Repertoire,’ by DR. GEO, F. ROOT, Price, asets. by mail. 
- e . 
The Great Civil War.) qcxsietcistnns mee Bee os: 
Root & Sons Music Co., he John Church Co., 
County Supt. of Schools, 
book from J32me to Svo, without cutting. 
Pp. 100. .2, . 40 cts, 
e 
Preparin g to Read: 
With Over Three Hundred Drawings 


Calisthenic Exercises and Marches 
new EDITION, WITH SUPPLEMENT. with Pleasing Drill Songs and Music, for Schools, Colleges, 
intended for those who have not the time to take lessons. 
1892, His Fortune. 

If yon send 10 cents to the undersigned you will 

g00 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 13 E. s6th St., New York 
[x] VANDALIA, ILL. 
Send 2 cents in ee for sample. Price, per 100, 
Well endorsed and INTENSELY practical. Nota 
By D. R. AUGSBURG. 








Boards. .. . Price, 50 Cents. 





Miss Spear has no superior in this country as a teacher ‘of the art of 
teaching children how to begin school life, and D. R. Augsburg is a genius 
in the art of helping teachers to draw easily every-day objects upon the 
blackboard. 


_ A good foundation is nowhere more needed than in the teaching of read- 
ing and in learning to read. Many a primary teacher who means well 
utterly fails because she does not understand the nature or amount of 
preparatory work necessary before a child is able to read from a book with 
ease and with a natural expression. With this book in hand no teache! 
need fail in teaching reading with eminent success, whatever book she uses 
with the pupils. The author begins at the foundation and tells just what 


preparation should be made at home ; following this with the preparation at 
school. Address: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston: 








Minerals, \ : R 
Rocks, | Stuffed Animals 
Bc, aon, MAUS Nalital SclNGE Esiablishmenl, | eis 
Geological | , GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OST | Skeletons, be. 
Relief Maps, | Send for Circular. Roce et ANATOMY. | Rane 3 began 
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